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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
/ ——— 

With the “Specrator” of Saturday, March 10th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 
plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


WAVE of peaceful rumour is passing over Europe. The 

Russian Government has stated, through an official journal, 
that it never had an intention of pressing its claims in Bulgaria 
by any use of force, and that it would now proceed diplomati- 
cally. Its method, it is understood, is to represent to the 
Powers that Prince Ferdinand’s election, not having been sanc- 
tioned by them, is illegal. Consequently, he must be gent 
away, to begin with. A similar view will be pressed upon the 
Porte, and will be strongly supported by Prince Bismarck, 
whose organ, the National Zeitung, affirms that the Porte ought 
to interfere, and that the adhesion of all the Powers to the 
declaration of illegality is not required. According to all reports 
from Constantinople, the Sultan will decline to interpose, and 
will certainly not use force; but there has been as yet no formal 
communication to the Palace of the Russian request. It is 
probable that the Russian Government, and more especially the 
Czar, is sincerely desirous for the present of proceeding 
diplomatically; but it will be observed that the immense 
remittance of stores from the South to the West of Russia does 
not stop. The railways are now so completely occupied in’ 
Government work, that the transmission of heavy articles of 
produce is practically stopped, grain in particular accumulating 
in the depdts to a most inconvenient extent. As such prepara- 
tions are expensive, the Government of St. Petersburg cannot 
be very sanguine of success through diplomacy. 

Great alarm was felt through the earlier part of the week at 
the condition of the German Crown Prince. The doctors feared 
that bronchitis might set in, and spoke of the “ unusual want of 
recuperative power” in their patient. On Tuesday, apprehension, 
especially in Berlin, rose to a great height, and in Paris news of 
the Prince’s demise was hourly expected. On Thursday, how- 
ever, a reaction set in, the worst symptoms disappeared, and 
since then, up to Friday morning, the accounts have been uni- 
formly reassuring. They refer, of course, only to the effects of 
the operation of tracheotomy, nothing being known of the 
course of the actual disease, except that Sir Morell Mackenzie’s 
departure has been indefinitely postponed. On Monday, Mr. 
Gladstone for one party, and Mr. W. H. Smith for the other, 
expressed in strong and feeling terms the universal aspiration 
of Englishmen that the Prince may recover, both alluding, 





moreover, to the way in which his life is bound up with the hopes 
of peace. 


Two important elections of the week have gone against the 
Unionists, and made it necessary for us to redouble our exertions 
if we are not to have the political affairs of the Kingdom 
plunged into chaos by an electoral pledge to do what can- 
not possibly be done without confusion and disaster, nor 
without the most fundamental as well as what must prove 
the most ephemeral of political revolutions. In Southwark, on 
Friday week, the Home-ruler, Mr. R. K. Causton, was returned 
by 3,638 votes against 2,444 given for Mr. Beddall, the Con- 
servative Unionist,—majority, 1,194. The result was all the more 
ominous that the victory, which does not, however, change the 
Parliamentary balance, was gained by a great increase of the 
Radical strength, while the Unionists lost nine votes. In 1886, 
Mr. Cohen polled 2,566 votes, against 2,453 given for Mr. Beddall, 
—majority, 113; so that, while the Unionists lost nine votes, the 
Home-rulers increased their poll by no less than 1,072. The 
Southwark constituency is a capricious one, it is true. In 1880, 
it gave Lord Beaconsfield false hopes of a victory only a couple 
of months before it gave the Liberals a good majority; but in 
that case the poll was a short one, while in this it was an un- 
usually large one. We fear we must accept the defeat as a very 
decided declaration by Southwark in favour of a chaotic, and, 
indeed, impossible tampering with the Constitution. 


This defeat was followed by another in West Edinburgh, of 
less importance, because Mr. Buchanan, who, from being a 
Unionist, deserted to the Home-rulers, and in a very honourable 
fashion resigned his seat to test the feeling of the constituency, 
not unnaturally gained a great many votes which were, in all 
probability, given at a by-election rather to the man than to 
the politician. Still, Mr. Buchanan, who in 1886 obtained as a 
Unionist a majority of 690 over Mr. Wallace, the Home-ruler 
(3,083 against 2,393), obtained last Saturday, as a Home-ruler, 
a majority of 46 over the Radical Unionist, Mr. Raleigh. These 
are heavy blows; but heavy blows should only increase our 
determination to make the constituencies see towards what 
political ruin they are rushing; and, after all, the reverses of the 
Unionists since 1886 are nothing in comparison with the reverses 
of the Liberals between 1880 and 1882,—which reverses were 
not ominous of defeat at the General Election. 


As we write, we learn that at Doncaster on Thursday the 
Unionists achieved a great victory, and wrested a Yorkshire 
seat from the hands of the Home-rulers,—an augury even more 
hopeful for the Unionists than the Southwark victory for the 
Home-rulers. Mr. Fitzwilliam, who was beaten in 1886 by a 
majority of 268, has now come in, and defeated Mr. S. J. 
Balfour, the Home-ruler, by a majority of 211, showing a rela- 
tive transfer from the Home-rulers to the Unionists of 479 
votes. In 1886, Mr. Fitzwilliam polled 4,792 votes, against 
5,060 given for Mr. Shirley, the Home-ruler. Now he has polled 
5,634 votes, against 5,423 given to Mr. S. J. Balfour, the Home- 
ruler. No change could be more satisfactory, for Yorkshire 
has been held to be the stronghold of Mr. Gladstone’s party. 





On Friday week, the last evening of the debate on Mr. Parnell’s 
amendment, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Sir William Harcourt were the principal 
speakers. Mr. Balfour’s defence of his policy in Ireland was a 
masterly one, though he gave too much time to the subject of 
the Carnarvon Viceroyalty, which was not one on which he 
could possibly succeed in making it appear that the Conserva- 
tive Government of 1885 had shown either clearness of purpose 
or firmness of will. He remarked that Mr. O’Brien’s attack 
upon him on the previous day did not seem to him at all violent. 
Everything goes by comparison; and after being told in United 
Treland that he lusted for slaughter “with an eunuchised 
imagination,” and remembering that the same journal had said 
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of Sir G. Trevelyan that “if Nature had denied to him the 
resources of the skunk and the cuttle-fish, Art had enabled him 
to supply their place,” he regarded the Parliamentary attack 
made upon him as bearing to the former language of the same 
authority the same relation that moonlight bears to sunlight, or 
water unto wine. Mr. Balfour showed that Mr. Parnell’s denial 
of the circumstances of Hannah Connell’s boycotting was a tissue 
of misstatements; and this has since been amply borne out by 
the personal evidence of Dr. Bonynge, the Rector of Miltown 
Malbay, County Clare, who has shown that Mr. Balfour’s story 
was absolutely true in relation to all the particulars on which 
it was traversed by Mr. Redmond and Mr. Parnell. Mr. Balfour 
proved that whereas Sir G. Trevelyan had boasted in 1884 that 
for every meeting prohibited by the Government, five meetings 
ef the National League had been held unopposed, his (Mr. 
Balfour’s) administration had greatly the advantage of Sir 
George Trevelyan’s, since for every meeting prohibited, seventeen 
or eighteen were held, so that free speech is certainly much less 
imperilled in Ireland under his administration than it was under 
Sir G. Trevelyan’s. As to the pretended failure of the Govern- 
ment to suppress National League meetings in the districts in 
which they had been prohibited, many of the meetings boasted 
of and reported, never took place at all, and were mere bogus 
meetings manufactured for the Press. 


When Mr. Balfour sat down, Mr. Gladstone rose and delivered 
one of the most eloquent of all his many great speeches, speak- 
ing for nearly two hours. He declared Mr. O’Brien and his 
friends “the advocates and organs of a nation.” He declared 
that in Ireland, and especially in Mitchelstown, “ the agents of 
the law were the breakers of the law; he declared Mr. 
Balfour himself by clear implication a breaker of the law. 
He reiterated in still stronger language his attack on the action 
of the police at Mitchelstown; he asked for a return of the 
successes of the Government in getting Irish peasants to take 
farms from which the previous tenant had been evicted,—which, 
of course, without drawing down the tender attentions of the boy- 
cotters, it is (as Mr. Gladstone must have known) impossible to 
give,—and he represented the “ Plan of Campaign” as mitigating 
the evils of the agrarian situation, without committing himself 
to its defence. Further, he declared that the National League 
has greatly more weight in Ireland now than it had before Mr, 
Balfour’s administration began. In fact, he made a speech of 
extraordinary vivacity and power which identified him so closely 
with the Parnellites, that they cheered Mr. Gladstone at its close 
with a rapture with which they never cheered Mr. Parnell,— 
Mr. Gladstone, whom a few years ago Mr. O’Brien had compared 
to Judas Iscariot. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech, though interrupted 
most discreditably,—by Sir W. Harcourt amongst others,—was 
a great and impressive effort. He remarked on the dismay with 
which Mr. Gladstone’s identification of himself with the Par- 
nellites had been received by the bulk of his party, and especially 
on the shrinking with which his attacks on the police, his 
incredulousness of every official statement, and his marked 
cordiality towards the Parnellite enthusiasts, had been ob- 
served. Mr. Goschen pointed ont the omission of the most 
important fact in Mr. Gladstone’s account of the Mitchelstown 
affair, especially of the reasons which compelled the constabu- 
lary to fire; and noted Mr. Gladstone’s description of the agents 
of the Government as Mr. Balfour’s “ minions and myrmidons.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked Mr. Morley what could 
be more monstrous than to exempt Members of Parliament 
from arrest for law-breaking, as Mr. Morley had proposed, 
during the Session,—i.e., to show special favour “ to law-makers 
if they became law-breakers,”—and he showed how unblushing it 
is to propose that Ireland should be left without those resources 
which her people need, only because the Home-rulers wish the 
grant not to be sullied by coming from the hands of an Imperial 
instead of a local Parliament. It was a statesmanlike speech of 
the first order. 


Sir William Harcourt’s speech was one long crow over the 
Southwark election—the news of which was received in the 
House while Mr. Goschen was speaking,—and one long-con- 
tinued panegyric of the Parnellites, and especially of Mr. 
O’Brien, concluding with a tremendous panegyric on “the great 
and immortal speech” of Mr. Gladstone. Great, Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech undoubtedly was. Perhaps, if it should prove immortal, 
the immortality will hardly be of the kind which its distinguished 
author will enjoy. One does not love immortal memories in 





. . . . hms 
‘which there is a sting, and however sincere and earnest the 


speech, it is one which we are persuaded will one d 

bitter regrets than exultations in the mind of oa 
The division showed 229 for Mr. Parnell’s amendment ate 
against it; majority, 88, in a House of 551 Members hes di ‘ 
the Speaker and the four tellers. ~ 


On Tuesday, Sir William Harcourt addressed the Eight 
Club in a speech of immense gratulation and triumph he 
one intended expressly to cement still more closely the wiles 
between the Parnellites and the Gladstonians, As for his own 
right-about-face, Sir William made light of it. He confessed 
that he and his friends had changed their policy; that was the 
long and short of it. They thought that was white now which 
they thought black three years ago. He spoke of the Liberal 
Unionists as transplanted trees which look very sickly, But 
it is not the Unionists who are transplanted. It is Sir William 
Harcourt and his friends. We are where we were. They 
are transplanted to a new soil, and if they thrive upon it, as Sir 
William Harcourt himself seems to do, why, it is no great 
wonder. Mature trees are always hard to transplant. Weeds 
flourish all the better for transplanting, and Sir William 
Harcourt’s political faith is decidedly weedy. 

In the debate of Monday on agricultural depression, Lord 
John Manners made what he evidently thought an important 
announcement. The Government propose to bring in imme- 
diately a Bill establishing an independent Department of 
Agriculture, which will exercise all the powers conferred by the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, control the collection of statistics, 
supervise education in agriculture, and perform other and 
apparently large functions not yet specified. A good deal will 
depend upon those functions; but the general principle is, we 
think, sound. Agriculture, even under a system of Free-trade, 
is much dependent upon fiscal legislation an@\upon treaties, 
and when the Local Government Bill is passed, will be much 
affected by the action of rural municipal bodies. It 1s wise, there- 
fore, to place the industry, which now feels itself unduly neglected, 
in direct connection with Parliament; to have an officer to 
whom all complaints can be addressed, and who can on occasion 
press remonstrances or suggestions vehemently on the Cabinet. 
The Americans and the French have long had such Departments, 
and have found them most useful, especially in concentrating 
information and effort. The Ministry of Agriculture in France, 
for example, has supervised and urged on all the efforts to 
extirpate the phylloxera, and has encouraged many considerable 
experiments in viticulture. A Department of Agriculture ought, 
moreover, to enlighten us all by evidence gathered from the 
whole world as to the most difficult of all agricultural questions, 
the true relation between tenure and successful cultivation. 


Dr. Cameron’s amendment on the Address censuring the 
Government for not promising remedial legislation for the 
Scottish crofters, particularly in the Island of Lewis, came on 
on Tuesday, and produced an animated debate. The advocates 
of the crofters, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Sutherland, Dr. Macdonald, 
and others, preached a modified Socialism, insisting that the 
islanders wanted more land, denouncing deer-forests and sheep- 
farms, extenuating the recent riots as either results of hunger or 
mere advertisements of suffering, rejecting emigration as un- 
popular with the people, and reprimanding the Queen’s Judges 
for severity. The defence fell chiefly to the Lord-Advocate, Mr. 
Macdonald, who made a speech of exceptional ability, and Mr. 
A. Balfour, who boldly repudiated the notion that the State was 
bound to support its subjects on soil unfitted to maintain them. 
Both speakers contended that Lewis was immensely overpopu- 
lated, 28,000 persons living where 8,000 would be an excessive 
number, that the crofters could not exist even if they were free- 
holders and had £300 each lent them, that there was and could 
be no extra work except fishing to do, and that emigration was 
the inevitable and only remedy. The Government would assist 
that, but would step into the breach only with that view. Sir 
G. Trevelyan supported the philanthropists, though declaring 
that his party were no Socialists, and attacked the Judges for 
severity, a reprehensible practice which Liberals have learned 
from their new Irish allies. The House, however, maintained 
the Government view by 194 to 133, a majority of 61, which, 
considering the vital importance of the questions incidentally 
involved, ought to have been twice as great. Members with sound 
heads are too careless of the duty of squelching anarchical ideas. 
How, among Christians, does distress give a right to rob P 
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The last amendment on the Address was moved on Thursday 


night by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who complained that no measure 
had been promised dealing with arrears of rent in Ireland, and 
that great evictions would go on upon the estates of Lord 
Clanricarde. He denounced that landowner in strong terms, 
and maintained that Mr. Blunt had behaved rightly at Woodford. 
He himself had done the same things, and had not been im- 
prisoned. Mr. Balfour replied in a fine speech, in which he 
smiled at Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s “ autobiographical” details, and 
showed that the Clanricarde estates were not at first over- 
rented, and that the agitations had commenced long before 
the distress. He ended by declaring that the Irish movement 
sprang partly from hatred of England, and partly from a desire 
for a social revolution. “I, who believe that the laws of pro- 
perty were not invented for the benefit of the rich, but for the 
penefit of the poor, who believe that a regard for property is the 
very foundation of all enterprise and all success, I am strongly 
of opinion that unless some steps are taken, and successfully 
taken, for stopping the canker which is eating into the very 
heart of Ireland at this moment, it will matter little what Bills 
you may pass either for Home-rule or Separation, for enterprise 
and confidence will be killed in Ireland, and the people who will 
suffer most of all are your unhappy dupes,—the tenantry and 
farmers.” That is perfectly true; but it is also true that the 
Socialist feeling in Ireland has sprung in part from a tenure 
unsuited to the circumstances and history of the country. 


M. Tirard has once more escaped by the skin of his teeth. 
His enemies, the Right and the Radicals, had agreed to coalesce 
and to turn him out by refusing the £75,000 demanded on 
account of Secret-Service money. Most of this money is spent 
on espionage, principally abroad—though it is admitted that 
some is used to conciliate journalists—and the Government 
declare that it is impossible to go on without it. M. Tirard, 
moreover, says that he will not consent to be the head of a 
tottering Government, and that the influence of France abroad 
is destroyed by such mancouvres. He therefore declared the 
vote to be one of confidence; and on Thursday it was found 
that many Radicals and a few Legitimists shrank from the 
responsibility. There were a hundred abstentions, and the 
motion against the vote was rejected by 248 to 220. M. Tirard 
will therefore, it is hoped, be able to pass his Budget; but his 
enemies are untiring, and when united they possess a clear 
majority inthe House. His fate is notin itself of much moment, 
but the policy of his successor may be of importance to all 
Europe. 


The Treaty with the United States about Canadian fish has 
been published, and is sufficiently described in another column. 
It seems a perfectly fair and honourable Treaty, and is so 
described by President Cleveland in his message to the Senate 
recommending its adoption. It is also acceptable to the ruling 
party in Canada, while the Nova Scotians declare themselves 
perfectly content with its provisions. It should, therefore, pass ; 
but there is said to be danger of its rejection by the United 
States Senate. The fishermen of New England are disappointed, 
because they wished for the privilege of buying bait in Canadian 
ports without paying for it by giving up the Protective duties 
on their own fish; and the Irish are irate at the prospect of a 
cause of quarrel between England and the Union disappearing. 
The Republican Party, therefore, think that if they reject 
the Treaty, they may catch the Irish vote; and as the time 
for Conventions is drawing near, it is supposed the Re- 
publican Senators will reject the Treaty. That seems to be 
one of the main difficulties of democracy, the excessive power 
acquired by a fraction of the people, when united enough and 
fanatic enough, to sacrifice their country to their special wishes. 








One of the most hopeful of the signs of the times, the efforts 
of the Universities to take part in improving the relations 
between the educated and the poorest of the poor in East 
London, was illustrated last Saturday by the opening of the 
Oxford Hall, at the rear of the University Club, Bethnal Green. 
The Oxford House was established three years ago, and consists 
of four Working Men’s Clubs, the main object of which is to 
provide a centre of religious, social, and educational work in the 
East of London. The Oxford House is presided over by the 
Rev. H. H. Henson, of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and the Oxford 
Hall has now been added for the purpose of social gatherings 
and recreation. It was opened on Saturday by the Archbishop 





of Canterbury, who was received by the Warden of Keble 
College (the Rev. E. S. Talbot), Lord Strafford, Lord Norton, 
Sir William Anson, Sir John Mowbray, and others of the Oxford 
Committee. Dr. Walsham How, the Bishop-Designate of Wake- 
field (the Bishop of Bedford till he was nominated to the See 
of Wakefield) took part in the proceedings, and regretted his 
own transfer from the field of this noble Oxford movement in- 
tended to join together the East and West Ends of London, to 
a different field of labour in the North. But he will probably 
find that the very same work has to be done in the North which 
he has been doing so nobly in the East End of London. 


We are asked to remind our readers that an exhibition of 
pictures is to be opened at Easter at the St. Jude’s Schools, 
Commercial Street, Whitechapel, by the Rev. S. A. Barnett, at 
which crowds of the poor at the East End will be delighted to 
gaze. It is the very best of the pictures at the disposal of the 
rich which not only give the poor most pleasure, but which really 
open their minds most effectually to the sense of beauty and 
reverence. It should be regarded as a pure privilege for those 
who possess good pictures to lend them for the delight and 
admiration of those who have but seldom had the opportunity 
of seeing them; and we hope with all our hearts that Mr. 
Barnett’s appeal for loans will meet with even more than the 
usual measure of success. The pictures will be wanted on 
Friday, March 16th, and they will be returned on Monday, 
April 9th. Offers should be sent to H. Kemp Welch, Esq., 52 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Lord Randolph Churchill made a bright speech on Ireland to 
the members of the Oxford Union on Wednesday. He declared 
that the Irish Question was always with us, and always would 
be, and that its essence, even when the island was ruled by its 
own Parliament, was that the laws never developed either pro- 
sperity or content. He reviewed the Home-rule proposals of 
the century, and urged that Mr. Gladstone had adopted that 
policy because he believed Lord Carnarvon was in agreement 
with his Cabinet, and wished to “dish” the Tories. He thought 
the chances of the Home-rulers were exceedingly slight, for they 
would probably lose Mr. Gladstone’s aid before the dissolution, 
which ought not to occur till August, 1893; and the Irishmen 
would split into two parties, the mer of agitation, or Parnellites, 
and the men of force, or Fenians. The latter would come to 
the front, and then English sympathy would disappear. Even, 
however, if Mr. Gladstone gained his majority, success would be 
unattainable from the moral impossibility of defining a statutory 
Parliament. The question of excluding or retaining the Irish 
Members would alone shatter the victors into fragments. Lord 
Randolph concluded with an eloquent peroration, from which it 
may be gathered that his travels have not impressed him with 
the probability of peace. ‘‘ He could not disguise from himself 
that we stand on the brink of a rupture of European peace such 
as we have not witnessed since 1815.” 


An attempt to try the electric light on a large scale for street 
purposes, has for the present failed. The City Commissioners 
of Sewers proposed to allow the Brush Company to light the 
whole district from Cheapside, Ludgate Hill, and Fleet 
Street to the river. The Company was to receive only £4,394 a 
year, but was to enjoy a monopoly of the supply for private 
houses. The light was to be equal to thirty-two times that of 
gas, while the cost would be rather more than double. At the 
meeting of the Commissioners, however, it was argued that so 
much light was not wanted, and that it was unfair to tax the whole 
City for a luxury supplied only to a part. The proposal was, 
therefore, referred back. The second argument is, in principle, 
unanswerable; but we hope, nevertheless, that the experiment 
will be tried. Cost will never be settled in any other way, nor 
shall we ever be relieved of the greatest obstacle to the spread 
of electric lighting in private houses,—the idea, not altogether 
groundless, that it is liable to be suddenly interrupted. So 
valuable would a successful result on a great scale be to the 
Companies, that we rather wonder the shareholders of the 
Brush concern did not at once forego any public charge what- 
ever. That ought to be the ultimate arrangement,—London 
lighted for nothing by a combination of Companies in return 
for the monopoly. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 102} to 1023. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
MR. GLADSTONE’S LAST STEP. 


R. GLADSTONE’S speech of Friday week is not 
merely a shock to his former followers ; it is a calamity 

to the country. It passes, in the first place, on the speech of 
Mr. William O’Brien, the editor of the paper which has for 
many years poured out, and continues to pour out, the most 
atrocious libels on British statesmen of which the English 
language can produce any record, a eulogy so fervent and im- 
passioned, that it is impossible to separate the praise of the 
speech from praise of the man, or to doubt that Mr. Gladstone 
meant especially to distinguish the man as his political friend 
and ally; indeed, the cry of admiration was taken up and 
emphasised later in the evening, and again on Tuesday at 
the Eighty Club, by Sir William Harcourt, who said that the 
speech would be “read and admired and arouse sympathy in 
every part of the dominions of the Queen.” Mr. Gladstone 
went further ; he said of Mr. O’Brien and his colleagues what 
once before he said of Mr. Jefferson Davis and his colleagues, 
that “they are the advocates and organs of a nation,”—the 
evidence being that they had overthrown Liberal and Tory Ad- 
ministrations with equal indifference. There was a time when Mr. 
Gladstone would have required larger evidence than this before 
he would have admitted that the common foe of both the 
great British parties had a right to call itself the advocate and 
organ of the Irish nation. There was a time when he would 
have asked for evidence that a national party had adequately 
expressed the highest elements of the Irish national character, 
the elements which enable that national character to control 
its worst passions and to postpone its lowest to its loftiest 
wants, before he had admitted it to be the true organ of the 
nation. If there be any one who has watched the course 
of Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Brien, and who attributes to them 
this noblest characteristic of patriotism, we can only say 
that his mind must be a singularly and painfully perverted 
one; but we fear that Mr. Gladstone did not even mentally 
refer to this highest of all conditions for becoming the true 
organ of a nation before he pronounced that animated and 
eloquent panegyric which has stung the hearts of many of his 
former followers with the very bitterest of many bitter political 
pangs. Again, Mr. Gladstone, after a criticism of the significance 
of the Carnarvon administration of Ireland, in which most 
Liberal Unionists will, on the whole, agree with him, went back 
to the Mitchelstown riot, recounting it in a way which seems to 
us remarkable for the suppression of one of the most important 
incidents in the whole matter,—an incident supported on the 
evidence of a witness to whom the Parnellites trusted for a great 
part of their own case,—and giving credit to almost every state- 
ment that the official evidence rejects with a predisposition, 
as it seems to us, to believe everything which discredits the 
Government and to discredit everything which justifies the 
Government, from which we rise with a sense of utter 
dismay :—“I stated at Nottingham that there do not appear 
to have been more than twenty people in the street where 
the police-barracks are, and it was then, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the police actually fired into the windows 
of the opposite houses, the houses of peaceable people, where 
there were women and children, and they fired deliberately ; 
and as to the two old men and the boy whom they destroyed, 
I do not hesitate here to denounce it as cruel, wanton, and 
disgraceful bloodshed, because, in the language of Lord Sid- 
mouth on another occasion, so far as I know there is no such 
example in wantonness and causelessness since the memorable 
occurrence in Manchester, popularly known as the Peterloo 
massacre.” Mr. Goschen reminded Mr. Gladstone that on the 
evidence of the police-inspector (Irwin) whose evidence was 
“ accepted entirely by the Nationalist representatives,” a police- 
man named Fahy was being beaten almost to death,—he is now 
suffering from a spinal complaint from which he will never 
recover,—at the time the three shots were fired, and that Irwin 
stated that it was absolutely necessary those shots should be 
fired to save Fahy. We do not pretend to judge between the 
two statements ; but this we cannot conceal from ourselves, that 
Mr. Gladstone speaks of the Mitchelstown affray in a tone that 
shows him to be utterly indisposed to accept any of the facts 
alleged on the side of the Government, and with an eagerness 
amounting almost to passionate determination to credit the 
evidence of the Parnellite organs. And then he goes on to 
speak of his own words, “Remember Mitchelstown !” as “ fruit- 
ful,” though he does not say fruitful of what. Very possibly 
he means, and means truly, fruitful of votes for the Home-rule 





Party. We are far from denying that they have htas 
continue to be fruitful in that p Bal Bat of ao thin : the 
certainly will not be fruitful. They will not be fruitful oF Tri , 
self-control. They will not be fruitful of English impartiality 
They will be fruitful of that spirit which, if it secures a trium i 
for the so-called Nationalism, will secure a triumph of vindie 
tive nationalism,—that sort of nationalism which will make 
good on its present foes those threats of retaliation which Mr 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien’s journal have so freely poured out, 

Then Mr. Gladstone went on to deal with the “ Plan of 
Campaign” and the National League, which he described as 
not the only instances in which “ extra-legal combinations and 
anti-legal combinations had been brought into existence for 
the sake of mitigating social disorders.” “In respect of the 
‘ Plan of Campaign,’” said Mr. Gladstone, “ what is to be shown 
about it,—I am not assuming any conclusion,—is that without 
the ‘ Plan,’ Ireland would have been happier and more tranquil 
than it is at the present moment.” Is that really what Mr 
Gladstone thinks? He compared the * Plan of Campaign ” 
to the Swing riots, which resulted in so much rick-burning 
Can he really imagine himself saying in the House of 
Commons, concerning those riots, ‘What is to be shown 
about them,—I am not assuming any conclusion,—is that 
without the Swing riots, England would have been happier 
and more tranquil than she is at the present moment ’? Any 
Member of Parliament who should have made sucha speech on 
such a subject would have been immediately denounced as an 
apologist for incendiarism; and assuredly, in spite of Mr. 
Gladstone’s careful warning that he draws no conclusion on the 
“Plan of Campaign,” we say that this part of his speech was 
manifestly an apology for that gross violation of both positive 
and moral law. The question which he raised was, in fact, 
morally irrelevant. It is perfectly conceivable that a temporary 
outbreak of murder itself might appear, and sometimes has. 
appeared, to make an unhappy country more tranquil than 
it would have been without such an outbreak. Would that 
excuse any great and high-minded statesman from condemning 
in the strongest language the leaders of such an outbreak ? 
What we ask of leaders is not merely that they shall mitigate 
a popular evil, but that they shall mitigate it by raising and 
strengthening the character of the people to whom they appeal, 
and not by lowering that character. Mr. Gladstone’s mode of 
putting the matter leaves it wholly indifferent whether the 
remedy adopted be or be not morally worse than the disease, 
as, in our opinion, the “ Plan of Campaign” certainly is. 

To sum up, Mr. Gladstone, and following hard upon his 
footsteps, Sir William Harcourt, have identified themselves 
so completely with the policy of the violent party,—the 
party of which United Ireland is the true voice, though 
in the House of Commons the doctrines of United Ireland are 
diluted and filtered down to suit, we musi say, the rapidly 
diminishing fastidiousness of the Liberal Party,—that we can 
see no intrinsic reason in the nature of things why, if on any 
account Mr. Morley be unequal to the task of succeeding Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Parnell, or Mr. Dillon, or Mr. William O’Brien 
himself, should not be accepted by the Liberal Party in the House 
of Commons,—National League, “ Plan of Campaign,” and all, 
—to lead the English and Scotch Liberals no less than the 
Irish popular party. We do not suppose, indeed, that Liberals 
who once followed Lord Hartington, would sit very easy under 
such leadership as that. We do not think that any judicious 
person would suggest the experiment. But, so far as principles 
are concerned, we see now no tangible or measurable distance 
between Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Gladstone. We are not sure 
that Mr. Gladstone himself sees any. He has so completely 
condoned the crimes of the Land League, and is so anxious to 
set the National League at full liberty to work its will, that we 
can discover no reason at all, except the new tendency in Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind to assign separate racial leaders to the different 
sections of the United Kingdom, why a distinguished Parnellite 
should not take up the mantle of Liberal leader whenever Mr. 
Gladstone drops it. Nor, indeed, do we ourselves see any 
reason why an Irishman should not be Prime Minister of 
England again, as he was not so many years ago. It is not 
to the Irishman, as such, even as successor to Mr. Gladstone, 
that we should object. It is to the devisers of social 
ostracism, the tyrants who have poisoned domestic life, the 
intimidators who have strangled liberty, the proscribers of 
honest jurymen, the threateners of vengeance on loyal sub- 
jects of the Queen, that we object as rulers of any division 
of this Kingdom, English or Irish. And now that Mr. Glad- 
stone has virtually cast in his lot with politicians of this kind, 
we hardly know that it matters much who may succeed a leader 
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to whom we are still so grateful for many brilliant and patriotic 


services, and of whom we were once so passionately proud. 





THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


HE “situation in Europe” is, of course, accurately known 
to very few persons; perhaps only to two,—Prince 
Bismarck and the Czar; but it appears to an attentive 
observer to be much like this. The Russian Court cannot 
reveal its real purpose, whatever it is, until the spring is 
further advanced. Its preparations for “ obtaining weight for 
its diplomacy ” at Vienna and Bucharest are not yet complete ; 
and every week adds to its available strength, both in men 
and in material, the transport of which across such spaces is 
a matter of time. It is, moreover, as anxious as Prince 
Bismarck showed himself in his speech to conciliate European 
public opinion. It has, therefore, attempted to place itself on 
legitimate diplomatic ground by complaining that Prince 
Ferdinand of Coburg, in retaining “ princely power” in Bulgaria 
without the consent of the seven signatory Powers, is breaking 
the Treaty of Berlin. This complaint has been mentioned to 
the Powers, and is perfectly just, though most Englishmen and 
all Liberals will think that the Prince’s election by the Bul- 
arian Parliament overrides the Treaty. The Powers are, 
therefore, obliged to acquiesce ; but they will not all acquiesce 
in the same way. Germany, according to a semi-official Note 
published in Berlin, acquiesces eagerly, and promises to urge 
Turkey, as the Suzerain Power, not only to declare Prince 
Ferdinand’s position illegal, but to take active steps to remove 
him. France will probably make the same reply ; but Austria, 
England, and Italy will, it is believed, say that before taking 
any steps, they would like to know how the future government 
of Bulgaria is to be provided for. The State cannot be left to 
anarchy or to civil war. 

It is quite evident that all this advances matters very little 
indeed. It shows, it is true, that Russia does not desire 
war to-morrow; but it does not show that she has collected 
her armies, and expended money till the rouble has sunk to its 
lowest point, all for nothing. Russia wants to govern Bulgaria, 
cannot help wanting it, and means to do it, if not in one way, 
then in another. At present the way is diplomatic, but is not 
very likely to succeed. The Sultan may be quite willing to 
yield to his two big brothers, but he is mortally afraid of 
a general war, and knows quite well that if he marches 
an army into Bulgaria, he will be resisted in arms, that 
Macedonia will catch fire, and that, whatever the result, he 
is sure to lose a province or two. Europe gives nothing back 
to Turkey. He will, we believe, decline to act, and then 
Russia is exactly where she was,—that is, baffled in an effort 
to get a foothold in a province which, as she thinks, belongs 
to her, and which she certainly did, in the course of her general 
policy, help to enfranchise. Russia is not likely to bear that ; 
and it is when she clearly perceives that she must either bear it 
or use force, that, the grand crisis will arrive. She must, then, 
either beat Austria or bribe Austria by a partition, and it is 
most probable, though, as we have steadily maintained for 
years, never quite certain, that she will try the former course. 
The probability is, in fact, on the face of things, for the Czar 
is no swashbuckler, and if he had believed that Austria 
would come to an agreement, as she did in 1877, he 
would not have accumulated such enormous forces upon 
the Galician frontier. He has before him, like every 
predecessor, a single definite end—which is, to reach 
Constantinople by land—and to that end the neutrality of 
Austria and the submission of Bulgaria are absolutely indis- 
pensable. Just now the latter is the immediate object, and it 
is being pursued “ diplomatically ” but relentlessly. Judged 
by English standards, the end is immoral, because Bulgaria 
has a right to be free; but if the English were eighty 
millions, and dreamed of a grand future, and had no free 
access to the oceans of the world, their view as to the morality 
of crushing a small State might be gravely modified. 





MR. GLADSTONE IN HIS LOFTY MOOD, 
M® GLADSTONE’S speech on Wednesday, in relation to 

Mr. Labouchere’s amendment on the Address, has been, 
we are happy to observe, unanimously recognised by the Press, 
—even by the most hostile organs of the Press,—as worthy of 
the very highest of British statesmen. It did not, indeed, 
censure Mr, Labouchere’s mischief-making as it deserved to be 
censured ; but then, Mr. Gladstone would have done no good, 
and might have done much harm, by censuring Mr. Labou- 
chere’s mischief-making as it deserved. He certainly took the 





wind far more completely out of Mr. Labouchere’s sails, by 
ignoring the mischief-making and adverting only to that 
part of Mr. Labouchere’s speech which he could commend 
and support, than he could have done by rebuking the malice 
it contained. Mr. Labouchere and the extreme Radicals were 
disarmed by such a speech as Mr. Gladstone made, and 
could, under the circumstances, hardly refuse to follow their 
leader; while they might, and probably would, have mutinied, 
if Mr. Gladstone had adverted to the more objectionable 
animus of the speech as it would have been open to him to 
advert to it. However, what we want to call attention to 
is, not the tact with which Mr. Gladstone treated Mr. 
Labouchere’s effort to discredit the Government, but the tone 
of unaffected magnanimity and disinterestedness with which 
he treated Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy. It seems to us that 
the generous spirit of that speech ought to be fully recognised, 
—as, indeed, on the whole, it has been,—by those who are 
bitterly, and, as we think, justly opposed to his Irish policy. It 
ought to convince those who need convincing,—and they are a 
great many more than they ought to be,—that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy was never adopted from the wish to turn out the 
Government, never from the wish to get a triumph for himself 
and his party, but solely from the deep, though doubtless 
deeply mistaken, conviction that his Irish policy would gain 
over Ireland at last to a genuine Union and to a permanent 
willingness to co-operate heartily with this country. We have 
always recognised freely that it was so. We have always 
believed, and have never shrunk from expressing the belief, that 
if Lord Carnarvon had been able to persuade Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet in 1885-86 that Home-rule would be a good thing for 
Ireland, Mr, Gladstone would have given, as he intimated that 
he was prepared to give, the most cordial support to any plan 
for that purpose which might have seemed to him at all 
adequate to the end in view. We wish we could have con- 
vinced our Unionist contemporaries of this, for two reasons,— 
first, because it would have taken a good deal of the venom 
out of the controversy; and next, because we hold that the 
Unionist arguments against Mr. Gladstone’s proposals would 
have been far more impressive and effectual, if it had been 
evident from the first that they did not arise in any degree 
from a narrow and distorted view of Mr. Gladstone’s motives, 
but from pure conviction that he was proposing what would be 
unjust to the Irish minority, in the highest degree prejudicial 
to the Empire, and utterly unworkable besides without some pro- 
found and far-reaching constitutional revolution which it should: 
make statesmen’s hair stand on end to contemplate. There is in 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech of Wednesday the most ample evidence 
how very reluctant he is to pick holes in Lord Salisbury’s 
policy for the mere purpose of weakening the Government. We 
wish that English Unionists would take this evidence to heart, 
and make up their minds, once for all, that Mr. Gladstone is, 
in his own belief, fighting on behalf of Ireland a battle which 
is purely disinterested, and which he would just as soon see 
won,—were it now any longer possible,—by the genuine con- 
version of the Conservatives to his views, as he would by the 
victory of his own party over the Conservatives. Of course, 
that is no longer possible. But it is only fair to give him credit 
for having personally desired this when it was still possible ; 
and we wish with all our hearts that Tories and Liberal 
Unionists alike would give him that credit. Instead of making 
their efforts less strenuous against his plans, that course would 
render them a great deal more earnest and more steadfast. 

The truth is that often enough Mr. Gladstone’s own pur- 
poses are so lofty and ideal, that they blind him to the vast 
importance of the character of the politicians with whom he 
co-operates. He trusts what he is pleased to call constitu- 
tional majorities as if they were divinities, and washes his 
hands of the character of the agencies which these majorities 
sometimes employ, as if they did not concern him at all. 
He hears the plainest evidence that the party who have carried 
everything before them in Ireland first institute malignant 
attacks of the most deadly kind on the reputation of their 
enemies, and then disown them with the utmost nonchalance 
when they become inconvenient, and he is no more affected by 
it than he was by the same class of attacks on his own Govern- 
ment, though if anything could show the recklessness of the 
policy of handing over Ireland to the care of an Irish Parlia- 
ment, this malignant unscrupulousness of the Parnellites would 
show it. Nay, Mr. Gladstone even passes warm eulogiums on 
the men who have done these things, without even asking him- 
self if the mere ability of a single speech, and the votes behind 
the man who makes the speech, render him a bit less dangerous 
to the foes whom Mr. Gladstone would put under his feet. Mr. 
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Gladstone feels no resentment himself, and he is almost unable 
to see that, as a leader, if not as a man, he ought to feel 
resentment at political strategy of that kind, and that such 
strategy should at least warn him of the fearful danger into 
which he proposes to plunge the Empire. It seems to us 
that for a man of a nature so lofty as Mr. Gladstone’s, he is 
singularly unable to reckon with the moral elements of the 
situation in Ireland, and defers to the so-called constitutional 
argument for Home-rule with an almost unintelligibly 
obsequious reverence. But it is of the utmost importance to 
the strength of the Unionist position that we should rid our- 
selves wholly of the monstrous and disastrous mistake of 
treating Mr. Gladstone as a mere ambitious politician who is 
playing for power. He is nothing of the kind. He is a con- 
stitutional fanatic who can look upon the Irish problem from 
only one point of view, and that one absolutely impersonal. 
He would throw the whole Constitution of Great Britain into 
the cauldron in the hope of restoring it to life again in the 
shape of pure Federalism, rather than not give Ireland a Par- 
liament of her own. But he would also be glad enough to die 
a defeated and discredited statesman, if he could be sure that 
Ireland would gain that Parliament as the consequence of his 
downfall. That is the real danger of the situation. 


THE ELECTIONS FOR SOUTHWARK AND 
EDINBURGH, 


T is quite possible to exaggerate the value of the recent 

elections in West Southwark and West Edinburgh, but it 
is foolish to deny that they are, for the present, blows to the 
Unionist cause. By-elections seldom mean much, and South- 
wark in particular has been remarkable for surprising returns, 
one of which is memorable because it lured Lord Beaconsfield to 
the Dissolution which destroyed his Government. The people at 
a by-election vote with a knowledge that the result will not 
affect Parliamentary decisions, and therefore give a free run to 
personal caprices, while they are subjected to a localised 
pressure from orators, central wire-pullers, and the Press, 
which during a General Election is scattered over the whole 
land. Voters, for example, were brought up in Southwark 
from outside in a way which, if all Britain had been in an 
electoral throe, would have been impossible. Nevertheless, 
the elections will have their disastrous effects. To begin with, 
they will help to discourage the loyal Irishmen, who, in the 
face of a large majority of the lower classes, and amidst an 
excitement which often assumes the depth and bitterness of a 
religious struggle, are endeavouring to uphold both the British 
connection and the sovereignty of law. Their permanent 
dread is lest they should be deserted through the instability 
of the British democracy, and such elections increase their 
sense of that instability. ‘If,’ they will say, ‘even in London, 
the most conservative of all European capitals, the friends of 
Home-rule can suddenly increase their numbers by one-third, 
where is the guarantee against an ultimate conversion of 
Parliament? Or if the sober, well-educated, careful citizens of 
West Edinburgh can suddenly supersede a Unionist by a Home- 
ruler, what reliance is to be placed on the consistency of British 
opinion asa whole?’ The loyal Irish will not give way, because 
the stake is too great and their minds are too well convinced ; 
but they will be discouraged, and that is a misfortune even if 
the temporary loss is hereafter repaired. It is a misfortune, 
also, that Home-rule enthusiasm should mount higher, and 
that Mr. Gladstone, who first stirred the flame, should 
grow more and more convinced that he is on his way to 
a victory, which, to his mind, is victory not only for himself, 
but for the principle of government by representation. He is, 
we firmly believe, in error, for even should he gain his majority, 
Parliament, once face to face with his proposals, will again revolt 
against them; but he has this grave reason for his conviction. 
He has not in the two great boroughs converted any voter. 
The number of Unionists has not decreased, has rather increased, 
though not in the proportion visible in Dundee. What he has 
done is to induce those who abstain from voting to go to the 
poll, and with their weight, which can never be calculated, but 
must always be formidable, to crush the Unionists at once. That 
is an ominous fact, for if it became a general one, resistance at 
the polls would become nearly impossible. There is not the 
slightest proof that it will be general, nor can any man say 
what, three or four years hence, the populace will think of 
Home-rule ; but it is perfectly natural that Mr. Gladstone 
should see in the sudden and unreasonable increase of his 
numbers a new and a powerful reason for believing in his success. 
It is a reason, too, as far as it goes, though in the judgment of 
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Unionists it goes but a very little way. Two elections have been 
carried by a new, and to most men unexpected, burst of emotion 
among the lower electors ; and if two, why not twenty or two 
hundred? The only answer is that to reason in that style from 
two incidents which may be accidents or aberrations, is not 
calculation, but guessing, and that guesses in politics usually 
go astray. 

A great many explanations are offered of the emotion which 
brought so many fresh voters to the poll ; but they all seem to 
us a little wide of the mark. It is said that in Southwark 
there was much personal distaste for Mr. Beddall, and in 
Edinburgh much personal liking for Mr. Buchanan, who, 
when converted, took the manly course of resigning his 
seat; and both allegations, for aught we know, may be 
true enough to have affected a certain amount of Opinion. It 
is also said that the energy of the wire-pullers was tremendous, 
and that individuals were reached by them in a way never 
seen in a General Election; and that also is probably correct, 
Those excuses, however, do not account for the facts, which 
are that the Unionists all remained firm, that the majorities 
were composed of new voters, and that the new voters all 
voted for Mr. Gladstone. For our own part, we do not doubt that 
the moving cause was precisely what the Irish leaders see, and 
are clever enough to acknowledge in Parliament, a new-born 
sympathy in the democracy for Ireland and its wishes; and we 
find in it, besides a great deal that is absurd, something also 
that is admirable, and even full of hope for the future. The 
wonderful, the almost inexplicable good-nature of Englishmen 
as a nation, never came out more strongly. The whole Irish 
case rests upon the postulate that Irishmen hate England. 
The Irish leaders outside this country never tire of expressing 
that hate with a vehemence which, to men of a cooler race, 
seems almost raving. They all exult in England’s misfortunes, 
declare her presence everywhere a curse, would, if they 
could, deprive her of Ireland, India, and the Colonies by force 
of arms. Englishmen are to them the basest and most brutal 
of peoples, and if on any occasion their seats shake, they make 
them safe by renewed vituperation of the despised Saxons, 
The English are dogs in their eyes. and out of England they 
do not conceal the feeling. Nevertheless, the English, and not 
only the English, but the English populace, serenely pardon 
them. There is not a country in Europe where seceders 
habitually using such language about that country could live 
in peace in its capital ; but in London not only are the Irish 
leaders safer than in Cork, but they are welcomed as 
orators on the platform by the very people they denounce. It 
is only loyalists in Ireland who need police protection ; no dis- 
loyalist in England, except, perhaps, for the twenty-four hours 
after the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish, has ever needed 
it fora day, The rougher the crowd, the safer its traducers ; 
and below a certain line in society, the Irish calumniators 
of Great Britain are not even shunned. Part of this 
tolerance is due, no doubt, to that inner hauteur of the 
British people which makes them so indifferent to foreign 
opinion, and another part to a comfortable conviction that 
power rests, and will rest ultimately, with themselves; that it 
needs but an exertion of the will to sweep away any rebellion 
which may be dangerous. We were among the Londoners on 
the day before and the day after the news of the Indian insur- 
rection arrived, and know what the change, rapid as an electric 
flash, really was. But with all those allowances, the larger 
part of the feeling is due to genuine though misdirected sym- 
pathy,—a feeling, that is to say, derived from Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches, that the Irish are oppressed; that their chiefs are 
somehow badly treated ; that they have strong wishes, which 
because they are strong wishes ought to be conceded. Those 
who think thus, care little or nothing about the facts. They 
do not see that what is asked is Separation, a proposal they 
instinctively, and in a very curious way, repudiate as too 
abominable for discussion; they do not perceive that what 
they call oppression is a very lenient enforcing of a law which, 
in any other country, would be called ridiculously mild ; they 
do not stop to weigh any of the assertions placed before them; 
they accept Mr. Gladstone’s adhesion to the Irish leaders as full 
proof that the charges against them of “complicity with crime” 
are false, and in a rush of “emotion” such as swept through 
Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill, and produced the furore for the “bitter 
cry” of the badly housed, they voted for concession to Irish 
demands. We regret that the people can be so carried away, 
as we regretted it in the case of Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill, with the 
object of which we heartily sympathised ; but these emotions 
rarely last, and may, in this instance, lead to a good result. 
If the lower electors will only study Ireland and its recent 
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history, they may wake up to a clear perception that the Irish 
to be pitied, heartily pitied, as well as protected, are the Irish 
under the heel of the National League, and forbidden, if they 
are farmers, to hire vacant land under penalty of mortal 
consequences. They may understand the Fitzmaurice case, 
and ask themselves what they would do if their labour were 
prohibited in the same fashion. In the meantime, the only 
course for Parliament to pursue is to go forward on the policy 
settled by the last Election,—that is, to refuse Home-rule, and 
to enforce the law in all divisions of the United Kingdom. 





THE WILSON TRIAL. 


EVER has a more sordid speciacle of middle-class 
corruption been presented to the world than that which 
has been during the past week unfolded day by day in the 
French Criminal Courts. The chief persons in this despicable 
tragi-comedy of “The Traffic in Decorations” have been 
paraded before the public in a kind of squalid pageant. The 
action throughout has centred in the person of M. Wilson. The 
charges against M, Wilson are of the most contemptible kind. 
In most modern scandals of this sort, the great man has not 
been accused of doing more than allowing his entowraye to sell 
favours and to cheat in his name. M. Wilson is charged with 
trafficking directly in decorations. The public will best under- 
stand the mannerin which the offence is alleged to have been com- 
mitted if we give some account of the actual accusations which 
close the indictment, that extraordinary instrument of French 
justice in which the story of the crime is told with all the artifices 
of the professional novelist. M. Wilson is accused of being during 
three years the accomplice in the acts of swindling committed 
by Ribaudeau, Dubreuil, and Herbert, to the injury of Crespin 
de la Jeanniére, first by promoting the above offence by gifts 
or promises, or by giving instructions for its committal; and 
secondly, in knowingly receiving the whole or part of the 
money obtained from Crespin de la Jeanniére. Another count 
follows, accusing M. Wilson of a similar offence in respect of 
Belloc ; and a third series of accusations is added, relative to 
another conspiracy for the sale of decorations in which the 
accomplice was Madame Rattazzi and the victim Legrand. The 
immense length to which the trial has extended, and the way 
in which the witnesses have been allowed to drag all sorts 
of irrelevant matter into their testimony, have rendered it im- 
possible to set forth the evidence shortly in an intelligible 
shape. We shall therefore not attempt to follow the evidence 
at length, but shall content ourselves with giving some account 
of the way in which the extraordinary dramatis persone of 
the trial behaved themselves in court, and during the course of 
events which led to the prosecution. They are a strange and 
unlovely crew enough. 

There is M. Wilson, with his vast collection of 22,000 dossiers, 
containing the names of all the applicants for his favours since 
1869, with his good marks against those who subscribe to his 
regiment of newspapers, and with his office at the Elys¢e for the 
bestowal of honours and decorations. Then Ribaudeau, the 
dark, quick-witted, dapper little agent, running to the Klysée 
to introduce the wealthy tradesman whose heart is set on 
getting the red ribbon, and to claim his commission on the 
transaction. So respectable and so businesslike a man is 
Ribaudeau, that he is horrified at the idea that the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour can be bought, when, in truth, all that 
is up for sale is “ the next turn for official favours.” _ He is 
intimate with M. Wilson, and has the entrée of the Elysée. 
He does not, however, himself “ tout” for orders, but employs 
a subordinate, Dubreuil—a kind of traveller in Crosses, whose 
business it is to find purchasers, and introduce them to 
Ribaudeau, who in turn passes them on to M. Wilson—a scheme 
which, it may be noticed, has its advantages, since M. Wilson 
never himself comes in contact with the man who has “ quoted 
the price.” Dubreuil, the impudent, bold-faced, self-dubbed 
nobleman, with his blonde moustache, his fine clothes, and 
his general air “of the well-to-do commercial traveller,” is 
absolutely unrivalled in the part he has to play. He admits 
a previous conviction, or a moral slip, with genial good- 
humour. He half patronises the Judge, half licks his shoes, 
but never loses his temper for a moment, and dismisses any 
unpleasant piece of evidence with the airy rejoinder,—* It’s all 
a romance.” Dubreuil’s manner in the witness-box has never 
been equalled for pure effrontery. He turns an unpleasant 
question, or puts the best face on an awkward episode in 
his past career, with sublime indifference. Asked by the 
President of the Court whether he has not been twice con- 
demned, he replied,—“* No, Sir. I have been the victim 





of the Jews, who have injured me as they have injured 
the whole of France.” Yet, as a matter of fact, he has 
been imprisoned for various offences, and amongst others for 
taking the sham title of nobility which, throughout his 
evidence, he insists on as his due. He is M. le Comte du 
Breuil,—though if he is to be condemned, it shall be, for the 
honour of his race, under the name Dubreuil. When Dubreuil 
is examined as to his parentage, and as to the statement of the 
Mayor of his native village describing his father as an artisan 
and himself as of no great account, he loftily remarks of the 
said Mayor, “Oh! he is a carpenter,—our old family 
carpenter,” and deplores that evidence should not have been 
obtained from people of better position. Dubreuil’s chief coup 
in procuring people to buy the Legion of Honour consisted in 
the getting hold of a certain Crespin la Jeanniére, ex-naval 
engineer, who had made a fortune by inventions. To this 
man he suggested that he could obtain the coveted red ribbon 
on the payment of a sum of money, and accordingly intro- 
duced him to Ribaudeau and Wilson. His explanation of the 
event, however, runs as follows. Dubreuil told the Court 
how, becoming aware of Crespin la Jeanniére’s deeds of 
heroism while in the Navy, he told him that he deserved 
to be decorated. ‘This I expressed to him,” he goes on, 
“with a certain Southern exaggeration—though, as a matter 
of fact, 1 am not a Southerner—‘ Who but the brave Jeanniére 
deserves the cross of the brave?” Pleased with this perform- 
ance, Dubreuil went on to state that he is a Monarchist, and 
so on the opposite side to M. Wilson, whom he had never 
seen except in the dock, and therefore he could not be sup- 
posed to have had anything to do with him. Pressed whether 
he had not told Crespin that a certain sum must be spent to 
obtain a decoration, he indignantly denied it, but said he had 
declared that certain sacrifices must be made, and that he had 
recommended expenditure on some work of public utility, such 
as M. Wilson’s paper, Le Moniteur de I Exposition. Dubreuil’s 
relations with Crespin seem to have been curious enough. 
“Forget that you are Crespin, and be only La Jeanniére,” was, 
he tells us, his advice to his friend, who, in the usual way, had 
changed plain Crespin into Crespin la Jeanniére. Dubreuil had 
also been the means of introducing a rich banker, Belloc, to M. 
Wilson’s agent, Ribaudeau. His account of the introduction is 
impudent enough. He did not introduce Ribaudeau in order to 
sell decorations, but to make a certain contract. “It is true they 
talked about decorations when he made the introductions, but 
then that was only as a preface. One could not plunge neck 
and crop into contracts.” Dubreuil’s remarks on the pre- 
liminary examinations to which he had been subjected were 
very amusing. He refused entirely to be bound by them. 
“You don’t know the value of such evidence,’ he told the 
Judge ; “ you were never arrested; but if you had been, you 
would know that a man under arrest is not his own master; he 
says what is expected of him just to satisfy the Judge, who 
gives him hopes that all will go well. Besides, in my 
case, I was shut up in the office of the Judge without 
anything to eat from 8 o’clock in the morning till midnight. 
For a dinner I would have admitted that I had stolen 
the towers of Notre Dame. Besides, the clerk wrote so 
vilely that the words one used in one sense were reproduced 
by him with an exactly opposite meaning.” M. Crespin de 
la Jeanniere, the victim of Dubreuil, is a very strange 
figure. Dubreuil told the Court that he had remarked, 
when introducing him to Ribaudeau,—* Here is a client who, 
no doubt, has not much learning [Crespin could hardly write], 
but who is a brave fellow.” He seems, indeed, to have some- 
thing of the knowing old salt about him, for the descriptions of 
the trial dwell on the clever way in which he baflled his cross- 
examiners. COrespin’s account of the transactions seems plain 
and straightforward enough. These are the steps in his pro- 
gress towards the Cross and the Court. He becomes acquainted 
with Dubreuil, Dubreuil introduces him to Ribaudeau, who 
takes him to the Elysée, where he sees M. Wilson. M. Wilson 
promises to press his claims for the Legion of Honour, but as 
he is going away, says,—‘ You must help my newspaper.” 
Crespin asks Ribaudeau what this means, who replies that it 
means helping to bear a part of the expense of the Moniteur 
de Exposition. Two days later, Crespin gets a letter from 
Dubreuil saying that the Cross will cost £6,000. Crespin 
is indignant, and declares to Ribaudeau that he will never 
do such a thing as buy an honour. Ribaudeau assures 
him that he is mistaken, that a million would not buy the 
Cross for a man who had not got a claim, but that he, Crespin, 
has got aclaim. All that is wanted is to get “ his turn for 
the grant of the favour.” After this, Crespin thinks he has 
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no right to refuse the aid of Ribaudeau and his patron, M. 
Wilson, and signs an engagement to give £800 towards the 
Moniteur de Exposition, Another character in this strange 
medley of swindlers, and dupes almost as base as the swindlers, 
is Madame Rattazzi. This lady, it may be remembered, was 
mixed up in the former decoration scandals. She does not 
seem to have been content, however, with one sphere of action, 
but had dealings as well with M. Wilson’s firm, where she 
introduced people, taking, we may suppose, the usual com- 
mission. Into the details of her case we cannot go, but the 
kind of part she seems to have played does not throw a very 
pleasing light on modern French society. 

It would be impossible to deal at any greater length with 
the details of the trial which has filled half the space of the 
French papers for six days and more, or to treat of all the 
characters of the drama. <A word, however, should be said of 
the one honest man who appears in the whole proceeding—a 
certain M. Delizy—who the moment he discovered what were 
the conditions under which the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
was to be obtained, indignantly refused to go on with the 
negotiations. His wife, who was managing the application, 
which is usual and legitimate, when she discovered the meaning 
of certain of M. Wilson’s words, broke forth with the exclama- 
tion, —“ Are the Crosses granted, or are they sold?” “ They 
are not sold,” replied M. Wilson, “ but the Government is in 
want of money.” The cross-examination of M. Delizy brought 
out a statement that M. Wilson had himself asked for 
money for his newspaper. ‘Give us £8,000; you and I will 
be the only persons who will know of the transaction.” The 
whole of M. Delizy’s evidence seems to point to the truth of 
the Judge’s remark,—*“ You, Sir, who were the only honest man 
in the whole of this business, and the only one deserving the 
Cross, are the person who has failed to get it.” Though the 
trial has produced a very painful effect in showing the growth 
of some of the worst and most sordid forms of political corrup- 
tion, the exposure can hardly fail todo good. After such a fall 
as that of M. Wilson, a man will have to be very reckless, or 
very confident in his confederates, to attempt any tampering 
with the distribution of public honours. 





THE DEBATE ON LEWIS, 

CT is painful to read the debate of Tuesday on the condition 

of the population of Lewis; the mental ability is so 
entirely on one side. The “advocates of the people,’ as they 
honestly believe themselves to be, think, as Mr. Balfour 
admirably put it, that nothing “is required in a doctor but 
enthusiasm for his patient,” and that starving people will be 
fed if only certain propositions, most of them revolutionary, 
are accepted by Parliament. They regard peppered tongue, as 
Charles Reade once said, as substantial diet. The case of the 
Lewis people, as we explained last week, is both a sad and a 
dangerous one, so sad and so dangerous as to justify a demand 
for the immediate interference of the State. The people, in 
obedience apparently to that mysterious law of Nature which 
kills out aristocracies, while cramming the nurseries of curates, 
have multiplied from 8,000 to 25,000, or, indeed, according 
to some official statistics, to 28,000; and the island, which, 
according to the Commissioners appointed to inquire, will 
only sustain 6,000 in comfort, cannot support the vast addi- 
‘tional burden. External and accidental sources of profit, the 
kelp industry, the fishing industry, the lavish expenditure of 
Sir James Matheson, have all ceased, and the wretched in- 
habitants, who cannot even sell their young cattle, are living 
on oatmeal and little fish, and before the next harvest comes 
round, will be face to face with actual famine. In this situation, 
one would have expected that the spokesmen of the people 
so threatened, having gained, as they fully gained, the ear 
of the House of Commons, would have been full of practical 
suggestions, would have been tedious in their accounts of the 
danger, would have pressed for unusual poor-relief, would have 
asked for stores of meal, lest between crop and crop there 
should be one week of starvation, would have suggested a 
loan in aid of rates, and, above all, would have advocated the 
emigration which alone can by any scientific possibility 
save Lewis from the dreadful remedy by which Nature 
reduces population to the level of the means of sub- 
sistence. The orators, however, did not do this. They are 
eagerly philanthropic towards all who have been convicted, 
strenuously earnest in overriding landlords, passionately 
enthusiastic in denouncing the maintenance of the law. Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Sutherland, Dr. Macdonald, all urged that the 
grand thing to be done was to give the crofters more 








land; that the next thing was to abolish the sheep- 
farms and the deer-forests; and that the third thing—we 
are not sure it was not the most important of all—was to 
look with kindly sympathy on the islanders when they 
violently broke the law. More was said about the Judges’ 
sentences upon raiders than about starvation; and the use of 
soldiers to prevent the sack of farms by small armies of 
crofters was denounced as strenuously as the utterly in. 
adequate doles meted out by parochial authorities, They 
sneered at the doctrines of political economy—which are, in 
the main, the doctrines of arithmetic, and about as liable to be 
upset—they thought it sufficient to say, as an answer to the 
proposition that two men cannot live on dinner for one, that 
“the people of Lewis would not emigrate ;” and as to the 
charge of overcrowding, they fancied it enough to reply that 
the people did not resort to Lewis “ of their own accord,” and 
therefore the State ought to support them. In other words, 
the State ought to support every population in which the 
birth-rate is high. 

OF course, they exposed themselves to replies the only defect 
of which is that they are far too crushing. Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Sutherland, Dr. Macdonald, were intellectually annihilated, to 
the great advantage and enjoyment of everybody, except, 
perhaps, the poor people of Lewis, who feel for anybody who 
gives them hopes, however unreal. The Lord-Advocate and 
Mr. Balfour showed past all question that rent was not 
the source of distress, for it was not paid; thatif the 
crofters got “the land,” a patch each, that is, of singularly 
infertile soil in a singularly unpropitious climate, they 
could not work it without loans of £300 a family; that if the 
deer-forests were abolished by law, the rates, already in the 
parish of Lochs 11s, in the pound, would be raised to 
21s.; and that the defence of law by force was absolutely 
a duty, the people having gone out in bands to assail innocent 
farmers, having driven dumb beasts into the sea merely to 
destroy them, and having left the venison at a distance from 
their own cottages. With immense effect in the House, 
they challenged the philanthropists to show that they had ever 
expressed regret for these outrages, or ever made an effort to 
prevent them. As to the land, what good could even freeholds 
do the people? “If,” said the Lord-Advocate, “ crofters were 
impressed with the belief that they could subsist on the soil 
of the islands, it would end in disastrous failure. This was 
how the problem worked out in money. The average rent of 
the crofter was £3 and some odd shillings. A vast number 
of crofts in the Lewis were under £2 rental. That rent was 
either too high or too low. If too high, then on what economic 
basis could it be supposed that such a croft could support a 
crofter, taking the fair rent to be about a third of the value of 
what the croft produced? But, on the other hand, if the rent 
was too low, what became of the attacks upon landlords ?” Grant, 
said, later on, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, that clansmen 
have traditional rights in the clan land, and still, if the land will 
not support them, how is prosperity advanced ? Are they to rob 
other clans, or are they to descend, as they used to do, upon 
the richer pastures of the South, to spoil Aylesbury and fatten 
upon Mentmore? There was no remedy except emigration, 
and, said the Lord Advocate, the Government would assist the 
fishermen and aid directly in emigration; but it could do no 
more, except, perhaps, make an advance until the emigrants 
are ready. ‘ Emphatically,” Mr. Balfour affirmed, “ the 
Government said that they could not be guilty of a more 
criminal action than to hold out the slighest hope to the popu- 
lation of the Lewis that they were to be supported in a district 
where they could not earn their livelihood by honest labour, 
out of Imperial funds for an indefinite time. They believed it 
would be absolute madness, They believed that the people 
who would suffer most in the long-run would be the people of 
the Lewis themselves, and they would be no party, directly or 
indirectly, to any such proceedings.” 

The Government are absolutely right, and emigration is the 
only cure; but that decision does not bring us one inch nearer 
to a result. Grant that Manitoba is eager for such immigrants 
as the Lewis people would be, and would provide each man his 
farm, that the Government would give free passages, and that 
rations for a year could be supplied to the emigrants, all which 
good things are possible, and still, if the people of Lewis will 
not go, where are we? The only method of making them go 
is to leave them to their own resources—that is, to suffer 
from “the strong conscription of hunger ’—and neither 
English goodness nor English badness suffices for that. Our 
people have not the callousness to eat while their neighbours 
are starving, nor the fortitude to endure the few hundred 
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deaths which so terribly effectual a method of tuition would 
involve. They will keep the people of Lewis alive; and 
as the population increases by reason of poverty, and the 
jsland can support no more, the process must go on from year 
to year. From generation to generation, world without end, 
the industry of England must support the apathy of Lewis, 
to the utter ruin of Lewis, morally and socially, because the 
people of Lewis will not obey the voice of Nature, and go 
from the island which is too full, to the land where they 
are as welcome as if they were children of the house. To 
that absolute zmpasse have we come, with our new theories of 
sympathy as a substitute for sense, and State help as a cure 
for want of enterprise. 

We wish we could thoroughly understand the aversion of the 
half-Socialistic philanthropists of to-day for emigration, which 
crops up at every meeting and in every lecture. They say, when 
they condescend to reason, that it takes away the bone and sinew 
of a country ; but then, they do not care for one country more 
than another, England in particular being their first object of 
contempt, and Manitoba will certainly gain all that bone and 
sinew. Indeed, it will gain more, for the world was neither 
made by sentimentalists nor for them, and to develop 
bone and sinew in agriculturists there should be fat land, and 
plenty of it, such as exists along the Valley of the Saskatche- 
wan, Lewis is on what Mr. O. W. Holmes so often calls the 
“thin streak’ of Scotland ; is, in fact, the rocky and swampy 
top of a submerged hill. They say, too, that there is land 
for all, and that only landlords’ selfishness prevents the 
people getting it. So watchmakers’ selfishness prevents 
the watchless from getting watches; but suppose that 
difficulty overcome out of the pockets of the industrious, 
where, in this special case of Lewis, is the good result? Let 
the people have the deer-forests by all means, if they desire 
those stretches of barren moorland, and can get them honestly, 
or even legally through Parliament. We have not the smallest 
sympathy with that passion for killing something that would 
much rather live, which has distinguished the rich and healthy 
from Nimrod’s time to our own. But it is, as we take it, the 
cardinal and proved fact of the situation, admitted by two of 
the philanthropists themselves, that if Lewis were given to her 
people, pasture and moor, swamp and valley, with all their 
huts, and grain for a year, the island could not maintain 
them. They are fighting against a decree of God, not 
any organisation of man. And, finally, the philanthropists 
say it is humiliating and unpleasant for the men of Lewis to 
wander forth. Truly! How did we, Norman, or Saxon, 
or Dane, or Celt all get here, or who was our Deucalion ? 
There is not a family in the country whose members do not 
wander abroad to see, as they most expressively phrase it, 
“what they can make.” There are Camerons in the hottest 
plains of India, Sutherlands by the dozen in America, 
Macdonalds wherever man can make a living. What is there 
special in Lewis men that they should demand a right to live 
in compulsory idleness at the expense of the industrious upon 
a barren soil to be perpetually entailed upon an ever-growing 
clan? It is folly, and sooner or later all folly is paid for in 
cash down. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S TREATY. 

NHE conclusion of the Fisheries Treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States must be an immense relief 

to those members of the Opposition who were so profuse in 
the expression of their fears,—in some cases of their 
absolute certainty,—that Mr. Chamberlain’s mission would 
come to a bad end. That they could have wished it to 
come to a bad end is, of course, impossible. The foreign 
relations of the country have no connection with party politics. 
Mr. Chamberlain was for the time the representative not of 
the Liberal Unionists, but of England, and no Englishman 
can desire that his representative should fail in a negotia- 
tion of so much importance as that which has just been 
brought to a successful end. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that such a failure was expected by some Liberals. 
Lord Salisbury’s want of judgment in making choice 
of Mr. Chamberlain as an envoy was much commented 
On in certain Liberal organs. The representative of Eng- 
land, it was said, would approach the United States 
Government at a fatal disadvantage. Among Americans, the 
unselfish desire to see Ireland provided with a Parliament of 
her own was too strong for any President to disregard, and 
Mr. Cleveland could not give a favourable hearing to Mr. 
Chamberlain without disregarding it. Concessions that 
might freely have been made to another envoy, must 





necessarily be denied to him. He had taken the wrong 
side in the Irish controversy, and that would be enough 
to condemn any cause that he might champion in the 
eyes of American statesmen. The relief these prophets of evil 
now experience must be great in proportion to their alarm. 
The interests of Great Britain have not suffered from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s advocacy. The conquest of the Irish vote has 
not been the sole object with the President and his advisers. 
They have had some regard to the interests of their own 
nation, and measured those interests by a larger standard than 
defeat or victory next November. They have forgotten Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches in the House of Commons, and given 
all their attention to his conversations at Washington. 

The Treaty itself seems to be, in all essential respects, a 
reasonable settlement of a controversy which a little common- 
sense and good-temper would have disposed of long ago. By 
the Convention of 1818, the United States renounced all 
liberty to take, cure, or dry fish within three marine miles of 
the Canadian and Newfoundland coasts. But are these miles 
to be measured in all cases from the actual shore? The 
American contention goes this length—at least on the 
Atlantic side of the continent—whereas the Canadians have 
always claimed that they should be measured from an 
imaginary line drawn from headland to headland,—thus 
securing to Canada the exclusive enjoyment of the great bays 
and estuaries with which the Canadian coast is indented. The 
Treaty settles this difference by a compromise. Ordinarily, 
the measurement is to be from the shore, but “in every 
bay, creek, or harbour not otherwise specially provided 
for,” it is to start from an imaginary line drawn across the 
entrance “ at the first point where the width does not exceed 
ten miles.” Thus a distinction is made between bays, creeks, 
or harbours, and the ordinary coast—which is a concession to 
Canada—while the dimensions of these bays, creeks, or 
harbours are reduced by the limitation to ten miles from shore 
to shore—which is a concession to the United States. The 
lines thus agreed on are to be fixed by a mixed Commission, 
and to be marked on the British Admiralty charts. In this 
way all room for contention is to be removed in the future. 

This is one main feature of the Treaty. A second extends 
the original permission to enter such bays or harbours for 
certain specified purposes. By the Convention of 1818, these 
purposes are expressly limited to shelter, repair of damages, 
purchasing wood, and obtaining water. Under the Treaty, 
** American fishermen entering Canadian or Newfoundland 
ports under stress of weather or other casualty, may unload, 
reload, tranship, or sell, subject to the laws, all fish on board 
their vessels when necessary, and may replenish their outfits, 
provisions, or supplies which have been damaged or lost.” The 
ordinary business of a fishing-vessel in port is thus allowed to 
goon free from the severe and irritating limitations inserted in 
the Convention of 1818, <A distinction, however, is still main- 
tained between the four original permissions and those given 
by the Treaty, in so far that vessels entering for any of the 
latter purposes need not report their entering to the local 
authorities, provided that they do not remain within Canadian 
waters more than twenty-four hours. Fishermen on the home- 
ward voyage will be allowed to purchase all such provisions as 
are ordinarily supplied to trading vessels. 

The chief right which remains denied by these arrangements 
is that of buying bait, and it will, no doubt, be contended by 
the opponents of the Treaty in the United States that this 
exception makes the other concessions worthless. Even here, 
however, the Treaty offers a way of escape. On one con- 
dition, the privilege of entering Canadian and Newfound- 
land ports for the purchase of bait will be granted to 
American fishermen, and this condition is one which the 
United States Government can satisfy whenever it chooses. 
By the existing tariff, the fish-products of Canadian and 
Newfoundland fisheries are taxed on entering the United 
States, Whenever the United States consents to forego these 
duties, free licences will be granted to American fishermen to 
buy bait, as well as to do all the other things allowed by the 
Treaty. Whether the fishing interest or the Protectionist 
interest is most likely to prevail in view of such an offer as 
this, we do not know; indeed, it is possible that the fishing 
interest itself may be divided on the point whether greater 
facilities for fishing, or the protection of fish-products against 
Canadian competition, is the more valuable. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the right of buying bait is absolutely denied by the 
Convention of 1818, the Canadians have plainly something 
which is theirs to sell. If the American fishermen want this 
something, they must pay the price asked for it, and the 
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admission of Canadian fish-products free of duty does not seem 
an unreasonable price. 

In the United States, the President concludes Treaties, but 
the Senate ratifies them. In itself, this is a rational arrange- 
ment; but it is possible that we may be about to see an 
instance in which it works badly. Three forces will be con- 
cerned in placing obstacles in the way of ratification. There will 
be the natural desire of an Opposition to damage the credit of 
a Government, especially when an important election is only a 
few months distant. There will be the dislike of the Pro- 
tectionist party to an arrangement which contemplates and 
makes provision for Free-trade. There will be the certainty 
that Irish voters will seek to know no more about the 
Treaty, in order to condemn it, than the name of its author. 
All these influences will be freely brought to bear on 
the Senate, and it is impossible to feel any confidence 
in the immediate result. President Cleveland, indeed, has 
declared himself thoroughly satisfied with the Treaty, as con- 
taining a “just and honourable solution” of the difficulties 
which have arisen between the United States and Canada. 
But then, to the supporters of the rival candidate next 
November, President Cleveland’s approbation may be all that 
is wanted to damn the Treaty as an infamous surrender of 
American rights. The Canadian Parliament has also to be 
consulted; and here, too, there will be the hostility which 
every compromise encounters at the hands of extreme par- 
tisans. But if the Treaty is rejected at the ‘instance of 
Canada, it will be very much more difficult than heretofore 
to repress violations of the Convention of 1818 on the part of 
American fishermen, or, at all events, to repress them without 
provoking acts of high-handed violence in return. It will be 
for Canada to consider how far the risks to the community 
involved in such a prospect will be compensated by the pre- 
carious enjoyment by a single industry of the rights secured 
by the Convention of 1818, 








INNOCENT BORKS. 

N R. ROGERS, the sagacious old Rector of St. Botolph’s, 

Bishopsgate, concludes his amusing and often in- 
structive “ Reminiscences ” by saying,—“ I might talk on; but 
I pride myself upon never having been a bore.” We fear that 
the enemy might call that a very unsanctified bit of pride; and, 
strictly speaking, a man who really knows how not to bea bore,— 
and it is no mean art,—has more right to pride himself on having 
been a bore, a conscious bore, when he knew, as he sometimes 
must have done, that he might effect something by being a bore 
which he could never effect without it, than on having uniformly 
obeyed that refined and gentle instinct which makes a man recoil 
from boredom as he would from vulgarity. For what is boring 
except keeping people’s attention fixed longer than they like, 
on any subject whatever P—which may often be a duty, and in 
a clergyman especially may sometimes be a very sacred duty. 
Not, of course, that boring people within the limits of positive 
duty, can constitute any one a member of the genus bore. A bore 
is a man who achieves the boredom of others habitually, not 
only when it is not his duty, but even when it does positive harm ; 
and asarule, a bore is quite unconscious of his own power to 
bore, and could not help being a bore even if he would. Some 
bores are egotists, and are so much interested in themselves, that 
they have no eye to see that their auditors do not take the same 
simple pleasure in that inexhaustible theme which they themselves 
take. Some bores are moralists or philanthropists, and are quite 
unconscious of the repulsion they inspire for their special hobby 
by droning on in praise of the truths they most admire. Other 
bores, again, are enthusiasts for their own favourite amuse- 
ments, which they weary their companions by descanting on in 
season and out of season. Indeed, the only effectual security 
against being a bore is a little humility, a little pride, a dash 
of humour, and a tolerable insight into the minds of others,— 
all of which qualities it is evident enough that Mr. Rogers 
possesses in fair measure, while he has the last three in 
abundance. It takes a little humility not to be a bore, for 
without it a man will never realise that he can bore others with 
what interests himself. It takes a little pride, for if he has only 
the humility, he will not find it so unpleasant as he ought, to 
bore others, even though it may happen that it is now and then 
his duty to do so. It takes a little humour to avoid being a 
bore, because without it a man cannot change his attitude of 
mind rapidly enough to see the ludicrousness of being a bore, 
at all events where it is not a duty to be one. And it takes 
a tolerable insight into character, because without that a man 


will mistake the indications in his friend’s face, and be apt to mis. 
take a yawn suppressed with the utmost difficulty, for an attitude 
of intense interest. But perhaps the best security of all against 
being a bore, is, when you are with other people, to take more 
interest in their concerns than you do in your own. A man who 
really feels this will hardly ever be a bore ; but then, it is also true 
that he will not and cannot be a great social force in the world, 
Fortunately, very few of us could be great social forces, and 
therefore that is a possibility which applies only to the few. 
Still, for those few who can, it is essential that they should, as a 
rule, take more interest in what they themselves want to urge 
upon others than in that which others have to urge upon them, 
otherwise they will expend in sympathy the opportunities 
which ought to be economised for influencing the mindg 
of others. Just as in rare cases it is a positive duty for even 
the most humble of men to be a bore, so in a great many cases 
itis a necessity for those who are competent greatly to influence 
the minds of others, not to fritter themselves away too much in 
studying or appreciating the natures which they want to sweep 
along with them into some new current of conviction. Man 
is a very limited creature, and if he is mainly bent on not 
being a bore, he must give up the notion of living mainly for the 
interests of others. There never was a great man yet who, for any 
of the main purposes of his life, was not reckless whether he 
bored others or not. And though it is certainly right for 
ordinary men to aim at not making themselves bores, it is but a 
modest kind of ambition, and one on which they have certainly 
no cause to plume themselves too much. 


In fact, we are of opinion that the greater number of those 
whom men call bores are innocent bores,—the men with a great 
moral purpose, for instance, miserably as they often fail from 
want of tact in achieving what they aim at; the men, again, 
who are happy egotists, and who chatter of themselves not 
with any intention of boring you, but because the thought of 
themselves has a sort of intoxicating effect upon them, and they 
can hardly help communicating the good spirits with which it 
fills them to those towards whom they feel kindly ; the men, 
again, who are humourists without either pride or sensitiveness, 
and go on laughing and cracking jokes without the least con- 
sciousness that they are not adding to the happiness of their 
companions. All these are innocent bores into whose ranks it 
is only too easy for any man or woman to fall without great 
culpability, and their fault is one which it is very easy indeed to 
congratulate oneself too much on avoiding, even though it be as 
effectually as Mr. Rogers tells us,—very probably quite justly,— 
that he hopes he has avoided it. Even the really deadly bore, the 
bore whom it is essential to avoid, if you would save your reason, 
—the bore who is possessed with the instinct of a limpet for cling- 
ing to you, and the instinct of a leech for drawing blood,—is, in 
nine cases out of ten, as guiltless, though not quite as unaware, 
of the mischief he does, as the gall-nut, or the mildew, or the 
Colorado beetle. He seems to be endowed with just that con- 
sciousness that he is apt to be avoided, which gives him a deadly 
dexterity in seizing occasions when hardly even the cruellest of 
men would repulse him, and which even endows him with the 
craft to discern the fitting moment to do a real kindness such as 
may prove rich in securing opportunities of future boredom. 
You see by the glitter in his eye how thoroughly he appreciates 
the passionate wish of his victim to escape him, and how deter- 
mined he is to defeat that wish. And yet it is all unconscious 
instinct, not malignant intention. He has inherited, without 
knowing it, the avidity of the parasite for dropping upon the 
sort of life on which it preys. He knows, by all the instincts of 
a hungry nature, that it is for his good that he shall make 
you his victim, and he probably believes, in a half-conscious 
sort of fashion, that what is so eminently for his own good, must 
be for yours too. Bat for all that, every fibre in him seems to 
vibrate to the automatic conviction that you will try and shake 
him off, like the tick of the tropics when it makes a dart at 
your foot and burrows in it before you can have notice of 
its neighbourhood. The whole art of the man consists in the 
terrible variety and ingenuity of the small grappling instruments 
with which he defeats that mancouvre, and hugs his prey while 
he inflicts on it the wearisome communications of which he is 
stored so full. He watches every impatient movement of 
your hand or foot with the keenness of a hunter, and 

provides against it some fresh device of his diabolical good- 
humour or complacency. It is impossible to call such a man 
as this an innocent bore, because his boredom is a deadly 





and elaborate art. And yet we believe that he is usually 
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guiltless of intending the tortures he achieves. He is what 
“ Bothen” says that the European is to the Turk,—“a mysterious, 
unaccountable, uncomfortable work of God, who may have been 
sent for some good purpose,—to be revealed hereafter.” But 
though he is a fearful instrument in the hand of destiny, he 
ig not ordinarily a deliberate and conscious torturer. He has 
experienced so often and so painfully the wit with which men 
devise the means of ridding themselves of him, that Nature has 
developed in him an automatic organisation for anticipating 
and defeating that wit; and of the terrible blight he causes to 
others, he is, we believe, usually as unconscious as the Hessian 
fly itself. And if this most terrible of all forms of bore is, 
as we sincerely believe, more deserving, on the whole, of pity 
than of censure, we certainly ought not to pique ourselves so 
much as we often do on avoiding with tolerable success those 
minor peccadilloes in the boring of our fellow-creatures, which 
all “such beings as we are, in such a world as the present,” are 
habitually in danger of committing. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. 

HERE is a very little chance that Mr. Goschen’s project 

for the conversion of the Three per Cents. will be resisted 

in Parliament, for Members and electors alike understand that 
for the State to pay more for money than is needed, is to throw 
resources collected painfully from millions of taxpayers wantonly 
away. A private man, too indolent or too timid to rearrange 
his affairs, may pay too much interest on his mortgages if he 
likes, and if he can reconcile it to his conscience to throw away 
means of doing good; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
the taxpayers’ trustee, and must save them all he can under 
penalty of unfaithfulness to his charge. There will be no 
resistance, therefore, in the House of Commons; but we 
wonder if Mr. Goschen, who deals with bankers and financiers, 
and is affected mainly by their opinion, is aware of an under- 
current of vexation not with him, but with the situation 
which makes his proposal possible. The smaller investors, 
whose aggregate savings every year are so enormous, see 
that conversion is just, and would not resist it for the world; 
but for all that, they would much rather it had not been possible. 
They feel the reduction of income as a direct loss, unredeemed 
by a possible saving iu taxes the benefit of which, as they foresee, 
will go to the poor and not to themselves. It is all very well 
to say they can sell their stock and reinvest in more profitable 
securities,—and that is what they are doing, every secure stock 
creeping up under the influence of their investments; but they 
do it with a sort of grudge. They have been accustomed 
to regard the Three per Cents. as the one unchangeable 
and indubitable security, and like to invest in it a part of 
their money out of the reach of risk. They do not buy 
great “blocks ” of Consols, as the bankers do, for they have not 
the money; or even little blocks, for they cannot afford to take 
so low a rate of interest for the bulk of their savings; but the 
custom with them is to “back” more profitable stocks by “a 
little holding in Threes.” We have heard even of men—we 
know two—who hold sufficient stock to yield them a pound a 
week, and regard that investment, though one of the two is 
wealthy, as a wise provision against the poor-house. The man 
with twenty thousand pounds, for example, will have five thou- 
sand pounds in Threes, and feel it a sort of protection for the 
two thousand pounds or so of “rubbish ”—Greek Stock, Rou- 
manian Stock, Japanese Stock, or what not—which so greatly 
raises the average dividend upon his entire capital. It is a protec- 
tion, too, as far as income is concerned, for if the weak bonds are 
repudiated, or reduced, or suspended for twelve months, a transfer 
of the Consols to any decent Four per Cents. restores the balance 
of spendable income. A man in that position does not like to 
take 2} per cent. or 23, not only because the loss of £25 a year 
or £12 10s. a year is important to him—and the latter sum 
will pay for all his newspapers and magazines, and a subscrip- 
tion to Mudie—but because the conversion is a change, and he 
does not want Consols to be changed. Their immutability is 
their fascination for him, and to see them get on to a descent, 
which may end one day in 2 per cent.—will end, as Mr. 
Goschen prophesied years ago, if Europe escapes a general 
war—is, if not exactly irritating, distinctly unpleasing to his 
mind. He would like Consols to stop at a hundred, and be 
hanged to them! and not to rise in that preposterous way, out 
of all hope of being let alone. In France, it is said this feeling 
1s a potent force at elections, the peasantry regarding a “ con- 
Version,” such as recently occurred, as a direct robbery of those 


who save for the benefit of those who do not; and though 
Englishmen have more sense than that, they like their financial 
barometer to be let alone. Who knows? Government may 
some day take to paying off debt on a great scale, as the 
Americans have done; and then what would the prosperous 
but not rich Briton do with his money ? There are thousands 
in England—foolish people, of course, but then the fools are 
nowhere few—who, if the National Debt did not exist, would 
feel a kind of financial nakedness, as if their banker had suddenly 
returned all deposits, or their lawyers had declined to keep title- 
deeds, or their strong-boxes had refused to receive any more 
cash for safe keeping. They have been accustomed to put 
money there, and resent the disappearance of the great de- 
positary, or any alteration in his terms. It is like the grand 
though dying superstition about 5 per cent. Half the old 
ladies in England would still rather have 5 per cent. for their 
money than 5}, because “5 per cent. is the natural interest for 
money, and anything more must be risky, you know.” 


A smaller class, but still a numerous one, drawing its income 
from trustees, is a great deal more irritated. Its members feel 
that they are coerced. They cannot alter their investments, 
and their trustees will not. Those gentlemen are worried to 
death with the trusts as it is, and if the trust-moncy is in 
Consols, intend it should keep there, be the interest what it 
may. Why should they increase their responsibilities and their 
sense of worry, by moving it out of the best security in the world 
into an inferior one? They will not do it, and do not do it; 
and their clients, who are obliged to submit, feel a sort of 
heart-burning, and angrily ask why the general prosperity of the 
country should impose an extra income-tax on them. They know 
why well enough, and are quite aware that their irritation is 
foolish ; but they feel it all the same, just as sinecurists do when 
their offices are abolished with reasonable compensation. These 
do not argue against the change, for they feel they cannot, men 
being little deluded by vanity when stipends are in question; 
but they deplore it all the same, and would exult if the grievance 
were but a little more rational and real. There is, we fear, 
no hope for the recipients of trust-money, for they are the 
Chancellor’s first dependence. It is on them he reckons first 
of all to make his conversion succeed; and even if, in his kindness, 
he thinks over a point or two on which the Trustee laws might 
be relaxed, or the Government system of life-annuities be made 
a little less worrying, he is not likely to hint his ideas until the 
conversion is complete. The holders of incomes under trust 
must take what the Treasury allows them, and be thankful. 


Except the man who receives his income under a trust, we do 
not suppose that a successful conversion of Public Debt ever 
really injures anybody, while it greatly benefits the taxpayer. 
The feelings which we have mentioned as leading to irritation 
are really only superstitions. It is extremely doubtful, to begin 
with, if Consols are really so much better a security than any 
other in the world. Men of business think so, and God forbid 
their faith should ever be disturbed; but one reason why they 
think so is because, if they hold Consols, they can raise money 
on them at a few minutes’ notice. That is not their charm for 
the small investor, and he can get the 3 per cent. for which he 
longs in many ways practically as secure. The debentures of 
the great railways will, for some time to come, hardly pay less 
than that, though they are rising with unfailing regularity; 
and we do not understand why India Threes, which are 
virtually guaranteed by Great Britain, should be expected 
to pay more. Most of the great towns are capital debtors 
and their mortgages a great deal better than mortgages 
upon land; and so, we imagine, are the borrowing cities 
of the Continent. The Colonies may tax their debts some 
day, but they will not repudiate, and we should say the majority 
of them, if the buyers would be contented with an ultimate 
return of 3 per cent. are nearly as safe as Great Britain. 
Democracies may all take to stealing some day, as the Irish 
democracy has done with regard to land; but the last thing 
they will lay hands on is their own power of borrowing money 
when they want it. After all, our typical case, the man 
who puts the fourth of his money in Consols to be secure 
against anything, can put himself right by placing £2,000 
of it in any good security at 3} per cent., and will, if he 
limits his ambition to that, be as safe as he ever was. His 
temptation, we know, if driven out of Consols, is to try 
for interest; but then, he must put that temptation aside, and 
be as careful in his fresh choice as he was when he purchased 





Consols. We know quite well how hard that is, for we have 
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marked for thirty years the gradual diminution in the middle 
class of the power of saving, consequent on the slow but con- 
tinuous fall in the return for passive money. In 1858, £20,000 
produced a trifle over a thousand a year, and this in first-class 
securities; but £30,000 will scarcely produce that income 
now. Saving, in fact, is just one-third less profitable than 
it was. The age of retiring from business has been thrown 
back five years at least, and, consequently, young men 
become their own masters at least five years later. So keenly 
is this difference felt, that we believe a great life-insurance 
office which would pay its annuities without the trouble involved 
in a Government annuity, and would agree to some provision 
against unexpectedly rapid death, would find a large and most 
profitable clienttle ready to its hand. People are sighing for 
something secure in which they can invest a morsel of their 
property, so as to raise for a time the income of the whole; and 
the first financial mathematician who meets that want, which 
must be well within the range of possibilities, may found a 
gigantic business. Mr. Goschen will succeed, we believe; and, 
at all events, it is his clear duty to try. But his calculations 
have disturbed middle-class households more than he thinks, 
and will add perceptibly, though not very greatly, to the burden 
of that habitual thrift which in England is considered a duty 
for the poor, a meanness in the well-to-do, and something closely 
approaching crime in the very rich. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


EXCLUSIVE RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN BARNET 
UNION. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—I heartily acknowledge the general fairness and courtesy 
of your article on this subject. There are some aspects of the 
question which could not come under your view, and some 
matters of opinion on which it was inevitable that differences 
would arise, upon both of which I ask your indulgence to be 
heard. I gravely question the assumption on which your article 
is based, that the State Church, as it is now organised, furnishes 
real and sufficient guarantees for the satisfactory teaching of 
Christian truth by her clergy. What are the guarantees which 
you describe ? What is it that they do secure? Beyond the bare 
facts of ordination and exemption from flagrant immorality and 
avowed scepticism, there are, so far as I know, no adequate 
guarantees that the Rector of a parish or the chaplain of a work- 
house shall be a spiritually minded man, a capable preacher, or 
a skilful and sympathetic pastor and visitor of the sick. If 
such authority as you speak of is a reality, how can we explain 
the ceaseless disputes within the Church itself, the lamentations 
of Bishops, the sentences of Courts of Law, and the contrast 
between Dr. Lee, of Lambeth, and the Bishop of Liverpool P The 
ecclesiastical patronage of such men as the Duke of Marlborough 
and Lord Lonsdale is hardly fitted to lead to the Utopia which 
youimagine. Itis a new thing toa reader of the Spectator to learn 
from it that such a definite standard exists within the Church. 
I always inferred that the Spectator followed the teachings 
of the late F. D. Maurice, and found the source of certainty in 
the contact of the inner consciousness with reality. It is a new 
idea to me to discover that at last some organised judgment has 
been reached by the Church on such questions as the Eucharist, 
prayers for the dead, baptism, and the rights of the clergy. I 
should like to know what the voice of the Church on these sub- 
jects is at the present moment. I am strongly of opinion that 
the main fanction of a Christian minister is the inculcation of 
the moral obligations to God and to society which bind men as 
subjects of the kingdom of Christ. Discussions about vest- 
ments, sacramental efficacy, apostolic succession, are irrelevant, 
whether for paupers or ordinary church-goers. But where are 
the pledges that require the clergy to avoid foolish fables, and 
to expound and apply the truths that constitute the ethics of 
Christianity P It was precisely this phase of the question that 
led the Guardians, some of them devout members of the Church, 
to adopt the course they took. They shrunk from handing over 
the spiritual care of the paupers to a Ritualist, or a perfunctory 
official with no love for the souls of the poor. The competition 
between the different parties in the Church that arose directly 
the vacancy was declared—the canvassing and wire-pulling— 
confirmed them in their hesitation. Pity the authority which 
guarantees so much after a chaplain is appointed, does not also 
prevent a number of clergymen from outbidding one another in 








the scramble for vacant posts. As to the objection to the em- 
ployment of a dozen preachers and visitors, composed of clergy- 
men and Nonconformist ministers, I see no more difficulty in that 
than in a commission of clergymen only. A college does not suffer 
from a mixed staff of professors, nor a hospital from a numerous 
medical staff. The judicious variety that now exists secures 
freshness, which the paupers appreciate, and the unity shown ig 
good for the Churches and for the public. It is open for any 
number of clergymen to co-operate. The credit of the Establish. 
ment for philanthropy will not suffer by their disinterested 
labour. Nor can I see the force of your objection to the un- 
sectarian service as involving debate upon the supposed applica- 
tion of a Positivist. Surely such debate could do no harm to 
any one. With all the triumphs of a Christian civilisation 
around us, and the unapproachable supremacy of Christianity 
as the religion for the poor and suffering, we need not fear that 
its presence will not carry its own vindication, or that the voice 
of need and pain will ever cease to demand its hopes and 
resources. No better thing could happen to the Gospel than to 
have its superiority discovered by actual working among the 
distressed and dying, even in the face of its foes. I think we 
may safely trust our Guardians to prefer the light of Christian 
truth, to the proposals of Mr. Cotter Morison to lessen the evils 
of society by checking the increase of population. The applica- 
tion of medical quackery or of commercial imposture soon finds 
rejection by that process of sifting and selection which secures 
the survival and use of what is fitting. That law may be 
trusted to keep out all false beliefs, and to preserve the revela. 
tion of the Bible as the paupers’ faith. 

Considerable misapprehension exists as to the religious pre- 
ferences of the inmates of the Union. The loosest method has 
been adopted to get at their beliefs. What constitutes member- 
ship in the Church of England has never yet been defined. Iam 
not at liberty, as a servant of the Guardians, to declare the results 
of my contact with the paupers. But I am bound to say that 
the large claim that has been made to identify 90 per cent. with 
the Establishment is not warranted. Nearly all of them attend 
the present services, and some do not hesitate to express their 
preference for the simplicity and heartiness that mark them. If 
the paupers’ vote were taken as decisive, there can be no doubt 
that the new plan would be permanent. With 140 Unions in 
the United Kingdom in which mixed services have been the 
practice for many years with the happiest results, no one need 
fear the “religious anarchy” which you apprehend, or the 
doleful issue predicted by a neighbouring clergyman,—‘ The 
little spark of religion that smoulders in the hearts of these pocr 
people will die out.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

High Barnet. J. Marruews. 

[Oar correspondent has indulged in a rather vague dissertation, 
which does not seem to us to touch a single point of our article; 
but does suggest to us that the movement has probably more 
connection with the general wish for Disestabishment than we 
apprehended last week.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE CATHOLIC REFORM MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—I did not happen to see the letter of ‘“ Catholicus,” nor 
your article on the subject of his letter, till it was too late to 
reply in your issue of February 18th. I trust that you will 
permit me to add a few words to those of your correspondent 
“ Anglicanus.” 

I will add nothing to his remarks on the question of Roman 
proselytism in England, beyond saying that whatever may be 
the character of the present Pope—and I have no wish to 
asperse it—it does not prevent the propaganda of Romanism in 
England from being carried on as actively as ever. Here in 
Cambridge, a handsome church is being reared to the memory 
of the Elizabethan martyrs. And for what reason, unless it be 
to carry on that propaganda among the rising intelligence of 
the country? J do not complain of this. I do not see what 
else Romanists could consistently do. But I do complain when 
it is contended that we should be debarred from expressing in 
our turn our sympathy with those who are maintaining our 
cause in Italy, more especially when they are making the sacri- 
fices for their principles which have been made by Count 
Enrico di Campello. 

Count Campello resigned Lis Canonry at St. Peter’s, and thus 
deprived himself of his means of livelihood, because he felt that 
his connection with the Papacy put an unfair strain upon 
his allegiance to his Sovereign, We did not volunteer 
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our aid to him; on the contrary, it was he who appealed 
in his isolation to a Church whose members had felt the 
same strain, and relieved themselves of it in a similar manner, 
more than three hundred years ago. He appealed to that 
Church because he conceived that it held those catholic 
truths to which he was resolved, while he broke loose from the 
Papacy, to profess his continued adherence. I cannot but feel 
that it would have been both selfish and cowardly had the 
authorities of our Church refused him the support and sympathy 
which he asked, on the ground that they did not wish to interfere 
in the affairs of another communion. It would have been 
suicidal, besides, if we have any belief in our own principles, to 
refuse to help a man to spread those views on the Continent 
which we believe to have been the source of our own national 
greatness, 

Nor can I follow your correspondent in maintaining the 
paradox that wrong principles produce as good results as right 
ones. We have heard enough of this lately in the contention 
that Mahommedanism is superior in its effects to Christianity. 
Not only do I refuse to believe a priori that religious freedom has 
a worse effect on the moral and spiritual tone of a nation than 
religious slavery, but I assert that the condition of the English 
people at large is better in a thousand ways than that of the 
Italians. That the latter have the virtues of slaves, I am ready 
toadmit. That they have the virtues of freemen, I am prepared 
todeny. And where those virtues might be expected to manifest 
themselves, they are kept in check by the terrible fact that 
before a man can declare for civil freedom, he is forced to 
emancipate himself from the control of his religion, It is 
against the identification of the Christian religion with a 
system which is practically political, that Count Campello 
has felt bound to protest. At once an earnest Catholic and a 
patriotic Italian, he sees in this identification the germ of a 
thousand evils for his country. As Father Curci has shown in 
his latest work, “Di un Socialismo Cristiano,’ the social 
problems of the age press as heavily on Italy as they do on 
ourselves, perhaps more so, while in regard to religious mat- 
ters, we have an Italian statesman publicly declaring that in 
some parts of Italy the people are only a generation removed 
from downright Paganism. This is the secret of Count Campello’s 
enthusiastic reception in the manufacturing towns of Umbria. 
He proclaims, in fact, “ Catholic emancipation,”—the emancipa- 
tion of Catholics from their bondage to the Papacy. And he 
appeals to us for moral support because he feels that, standing 
alone, he cannot succeed. 

Again and again has the standard of Catholic reform been 
raised in Italy, only to be crushed out between Church and 
State. Between 1862 and 1866 there were eleven thousand 
priests ready to follow Cardinal d’Andrea in his struggle for 
liberty. But he died, a martyr to the cause, and the Government 
handed over the priests to their ecclesiastical superiors, to be 
starved, as Father Curci has been since, into submission. Count 
Campello knows what it is to address men dispirited and dis- 
heartened by previous failures. And so he turns to England, 
the home of freedom, for sympathy in his work. I trust that 
those who feel, as I do, an enthusiastic confidence in the moral 
and spiritual progress of our own country, and who believe that 
amoral blight invariably falls on those nations where Vaticanism 
holds sway, will not refuse to grant him what he asks.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Cambridge, February 20th. J. J. Lias. 

THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’ | 
Sir,—The letter in your issue of February 18th from “A 
Boarding-House Mistress’ seems to call for a reply. To those 
who have opportunity of seeing much of what is being done for 
girls’ education, it is truly surprising to read some of the asser- 
tions, often the direct opposite of the fact, that are made by 
many persons who write on this subject. Miss Sewell’s article 
in the Nineteenth Century of this month is a case in point; but 
as she deprecates criticism by the plea that she is imperfectly 
informed, it seems scarcely worth while to refute her statements. 

Your correspondent makes two charges against High Schools, 
and especially against those of the Girls’ Day-School Company. 
The first accusation is that the “need of physical education is 
ignored.” Now, so far as the above-named Company is con- 
cerned, it is not more true that it “has done the lion’s share of 
the work” in the cause of the higher education of girls, than 
that it has taken the lead in their physical education, Its pro- 


spectus has always named calisthenics as a part of the regular 
course. In the early years of the Company’s existence it was a 
very difficult thing to get good teachers for this subject, but at 
the present time excellent calisthenic lessons are given in most, 
if not all, of their schools. Playgrounds are attached to their 
schools wherever it has been possible to obtain the land, and 
provision made for lawn-tennis, and often fives, to say nothing 
of rounders. To my knowledge, one of the schools of the Com- 
pany last season played lawn-tennis matches against four others 
of their schools. 

T£ “ expeditions for primroses and blackberries ” are not often 
organised by the mistresses, botanical and geological excursions 
are, even in the case of schools in the heart of London. The 
second count in the indictment refers to the local examinations. 
Your correspondent may not know that some High Schools do 
not send any pupils in for the “ Locals,” and this in spite of 
pressure from parents in favour of those examinations. As long 
ago as 1877, at a conference held at Cambridge to consider the 
whole question of examinations for girls, a head-mistress raised 
a protest against the existence of the Junior examination, and 
some schools have always refused to send in for it. I may 
correct, in passing, a misconception on which your correspon- 
dent’s argument partly rests: only a pass in the Senior examina- 
tions, and not honours, is required in order to count towards the 
Higher; and even the pass is in no way a necessary preliminary. 

In conclusion, I should like to submit for consideration the 
question whether it may not be, after all, the duty of the parent 
(or of the boarding-house mistress) to see that the girls get 
proper exercise after school-hours, especially as in most High 
Schools at least five-sixths of the girls spend only the morning 
at school; and whether the efforts which are constantly made 
by High-School mistresses to organise afternoon play are not a 
work of mercy on their part, and even of supererogation.—I am, 
Sir, &., A Constant READER. 





THE LEWIS CROFTERS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ Spectator.” | 
S1rx,—Will you permit me to point out what I venture to think 
is the true principle on which to determ'ne the question, dis- 
cuased so keenly now, and mooted in your article on the Lewis 
crofters,—viz., whether every man who is without employment 
has a right to demand that food for himself and his family, or 
its equivalent in work and wages, shall be provided for him here 
by some one else? Briefly, it is this. Food, the first necessary 
of life, is the product mainly of unskilled labour applied to land, 
Where the food-area of a country exceeds the number of 
inhabitants to be maintained upon it, as in these isles when the 
Elizabethan Poor-Law was framed, unskilled labour, if hungry 
and unfed, may fairly claim to be put to use, either in subduing 
wild land to the production of food, or increasing the productive- 
ness of that which is already cultivated in part. But if the 
population is in excess of the food-producing area, as in this 
country now—not less than £115,000,000 worth of foreign food 
being imported annually—it is clear that the surplus popula- 
tion must be represented by skilled workers, able to produce 
what can be sent abroad in return for the foreign food con- 
sumed at home. Unskilled labour under such circumstances is 
simply a dead-weight on the resources of the rest, and the 
creation of forced employment in the shape of Government 
relief works and the like, would but tend in the long-run to in- 
crease the evil which they seek to check. Hither unskilled labour 
under these conditions must convert itself into skilled labour, 
provided always that a market for its produce can be found; or 
it must emigrate where it can be applied to purpose in producing 
the food that it consumes; or its reckless increase must receive 
acheck. ‘ Replenish the land and subdue it,” is the primal 
command; and the last elause is the stern condition of the first. 
—lI am, Sir, &, Le eet M. C. Tazor. 
TURNER’S LOBSTER-SALAD. 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ } 

Sir,—I see that in your article upon “ Mr. Frith’s Autobio- 
graphy,” you quote his anecdotes of Turner the artist. One of 
them has particularly attracted my notice. “ At a dinner where 
I was present, a salad was offered to Turner, who called the 
attention of his neighbour at the table to it in the following 
words,—‘ Nice cool green, that lettuce, isn’t it? and the beet- 
root, pretty red—not quite strong enough; and the mixture, 
delicate tint of yellow, that. Add some mustard, and then you 





have one of my pictures.’” 
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In looking through the Almanack of the Month for June, 
1846 (a periodical conducted by my father, the late Gilbert 
Abbott 4 Beckett), I find a critique on the Royal Academy 
which bears his signature. At p. 350, I observe the following 
passage :—“ We must not omit our friend Turner, at one of 
whose pictures, No. 237, we now find ourselves. The subject is 
§ Hurrah for the Whaler ‘ Erebus ’—another fish ;’ but it should 
be called ‘ Hallo, there !—the oil and vinegar,—another lobster- 
salad.’” In the margin is a small cut by Richard Doyle 
showing Turner painting a picture with a mop. It would 
be interesting to know the date of Mr. Frith’s meeting with 
Turner, when he heard the great painter’s self-criticism.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Artuur WILLIAM A BEcKETT. 

Garrick Club, February 28th. 





NICKNAMES. 
[To tue Epiror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,— Your reviewer, in his notice of Mr. Frey’s book last week, 
gave us some amusing instances of nicknames. Amongst them 
occurred that of “ Annie Katie,” bestowed by a classical under- 
graduate on Miss Macan, the Oxford housemaid. The line 
*Epws dvinars wexev was found to have suggested the sobriquet. 
May I offer, as a parallel to this, the nickname which Martial 
proposed to attach to the cook of his friend Aimilianus? The 
cook’s name was “ Mistyllus.” “I shall call him ‘Taratalla,’ ” 
cries Martial, playing on the Homeric phrase «isrvaroy 7 dpa 
z7éanra. Here is the epigram, as my memory supplies it :— 
“Si tibi Mistyllus coquus, /Emiliane, vocatur 
Dicatur quare non Taratalla mihi ?” 


WeO.cs. 


—I am, Sir, &c., ea ; 
PRINCIPAL CAIRNS. 

[To tHe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—By a slip of the pen, or a momentary lapse of memory, 
your reviewer, in his notice of two volumes of the “ Present-Day 
Tracts,” in your issue of February 18th, has substituted the 
name of Principal Caird for Principal Cairns as the author of 
the tract, “ Is the Evolution of Christianity from Mere Natural 
Sources Credible ?” Dr. Caird, as you know, is the Principal of 
the University of Glasgow, and Dr. Cairns the Principal of the 
Theological College of the United Presbyterian Church in 
Edinburgh. The two eminent Principals are alike in one 
respect at least,—viz., in the infrequency of their contributions 
to literature.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue Epitor or THE “ Present-Day Tracts.” 

[We regret the slip of the pen.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE “BOOK OF THE VYNE.” 
[To tue Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Srr,—Permit me to point ont that Mr. Chaloner W. Chute does 
not, in his charming “ Book of the Vyne,” claim descent from 
Mr. Speaker Chute in the female line, or otherwise. His 
patronymic, he explains, is “ Wiggett,’”—his ancestor having 
been a cousin of the mother of the last Chute of the Speaker’s 
family. The Northumberland family, whose patronymic is 
“Smithson,” represent the ancient Percies in the female line 
because they descend in blood from a daughter of that house, 
whereas in the present case we are informed in the book that 
the lust real Chute, by disinheriting his niece, Lady Cronin, 
deliberately left the estate away from the female line of his 
family.—I am, Sir, &c., 

February 23rd. Rocer Duke. 

P.S.—The Saturday Review fell into the same error. 








POETRY. 


TO THE RULERS OF IRELAND. 


Cuampions of Law and Freedom truly named, 
Not that ill Spirit which with lying show 
Of heavenly light conceals the lurid glow 
Of Hell’s own fires, though ye be foully blamed 
By banded powers of Wrong—F action untamed, 
Loud Ignorance clamouring at them who know, 
And wild Ambition with last desperate throw 
Staking her all—stand steadfast, unashamed. 





Ye shall have praise hereafter with the great 

Who laid the strong foundations deep, and high 
Raised the fair structure of our English State. 

Therefore be patient, till each rancorous lie 
Just-judging Time confound, and bid the hate 

Of Erin’s self be changed to amity. C. 





ART. 
—@~— 
A JAPANESE EXHIBITION.* 

Ir is quite impossible that any collection of Japanese art which 
is worth the name should be wholly uninteresting ; so much 
may be taken for granted,—the fancy, the ingenuity, and the 
artistic intelligence of the nation are so great, that that worst 
defect of dullness, so fatal to exhibitions, can scarcely occur, 
even when the collection is composed of the most inferior speci- 
mens. In the present instance, the examples of Japanese art 
which have been brought together at the rooms of the Fine Art 
Society are, speaking roughly, neither good nor bad, but in- 
differently well representative of the various kinds of art practised 
in that country. There is a large amount of modern work, and 
there are numerous specimens of finer and older artists, which 
leaven the collection. As a whole, the exhibition suffers from the 
fact that it is, from an artistic point of view, to use an expressive 
phrase, too higgledy-piggledy ; fine things are mixed up with 
perfectly worthless ones; there are great quantities of one kind 
of workmanship, and few or no examples of other workmanship 
which should be fully represented ; as, for instance, when Mr. 
Marcus Euish exhibits sixty pairs of bronze sword-hilts, and 
when we find only one or two examples of the most im- 
portant classes of china and pottery; and the most important 
class of enamel—that of cloisonné—scarcely represented at all, 
except by the poor and modern specimens. Indeed, the chief 
defect of the collection is its deficiency in the representa- 
tion of Japanese pottery and porcelain; it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that there is not one really first-class 
specimen of such ware in the whole collection; the case of 
Satsuma, for instance, which is the most fully represented 
of the various wares, consisting chiefly of inferior modern worke 
Much of the interest of the collection is hereby taken away; it 
is difficult for the expert, almost impossible for the uninitiated, 
to pick out and adequately appreciate fine specimens when they 
are surrounded with a lot of indifferent examples. A tithe of 
the objects, carefully selected, would have been far more repre- 
sentative of Japanese Art than the present pretentiously cata- 
logued collection, in which nine-tenths of the objects only serve 
to encumber the attention and distract the eye. 

Let us turn, however, from the deficiencies of this exhibition 
to its interesting qualities, and of these there is no lack, though 
they are somewhat difficult to characterise in a review, if only 
because so much has been written on the peculiar qualities of 
Japanese art; the tale seems more thun a twice-told one, to 
speak of its naiveté, its originality, and its ingenuity. In the 
work of this country, if in the work of any, the oft-repeated 
dictum that humour has no place in Art, surely receives a flat 
contradiction ; for the Japanese artificers—and every artificer is 
there an artist—apparently base their work throughout on the 
humorous aspect of things. The world looks funny to them 
first; beautiful afterwards, and beautiful chiefly through its 
fun, which latter so frequently arrests their hands that the 
netsuké, the sword-hilt, or the screen, appears first of all as a 
sort of tangible joke, the work of some Michael Angelo or 
Titian of four years old, who has taken up his pencil or 
his chisel in sheer wantonness of spirit. They do not grow 
up, somehow, these Japanese artists, but remain children to 
the end, unoppressed with the cares and anxieties of life, 
unharrassed by commercial instincts, unsteadied by family 
responsibilities: and their art presents the most astonishing 
contradictions; for it is at the same time reticent and 
extravagant, slight and elaborate, minute and broadly sug- 
gestive. Here you shall have a netsuké, with every line in the 
pattern on the dress of one of its figures rendered with the most 
pre-Raphaelite elaboration; and on looking to another part of 
the carving, discover that the naked feet of the figure have no 
toes, but only the broad suggestion of the shape of the foot. We 
take up a piece of lacquer, and find a group of bamboo-trees 
with every joint of the branch, every contour of the leaf depicted 
with the most marvellous minuteness, and in another portion of 
the same box we shall notice a whole landscape represented with 
one or two suggestive outlines, in which everything is left to the 
beholder’s imagination, save the divisions of the surface in 
symmetrically diverse arrangements. 

It is strange, too, to notice how seldom the humour of the 
Japanese artist lapses into the grotesque,—becomes monstrous, 
like Chinese art. There is something very human throughout 





* Fine Arts Society, New Bond Street. 
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all these wildest fancies; they seem to spring from exuberance 
of animal spirit, rather than morbid perversions of reality ; they 
are open-air work, not fancies of the studio, and amongst all 
the Eastern nations, this art is the only one which has any 
qualities of good temper. The Chinese artist is indifferent in its 
view of the Universe; he will twist a tree or a man, a house ora 
mountain, into the pattern of a border or the decoration of a robe, 
with equal indifference ; the Indian art is an absolutely cruel one, 
in which every intricacy seems to remind us of forced labour 
under a hard taskmaster, a sort of perpetual treadmill of Art, in 
which there can be no rest, and which can attain no object. And 
perhaps the chief lesson to be learnt from the present exhibition 
—and, indeed, from any collection of Japanese art—is a lesson 
of the true scope and the right understanding of decoration, as 
applied to objects of daily use or ornament. 

It is worth considering whether what we are accustomed to call 
the artistic genius of the Japanese, does not spring mainly from 
the fact that their art dares to be its own law-giver, to begin and 
to leave off just where the artist pleases, to follow whither his 
fancy leads him,—to be, in fact, without arrive pensée, or, to 
put the matter from another point of view, without ideal perfec- 
tion. For is it not true that ideals are troublesome things, and 
put grey hairs amongst our locks, and wrinkles on our foreheads P 
Is there any rest for the person who seeks perfection, whether 
in art, literature, or other matters? And it by no means 
follows that even were perfection in art obtainable, it would give 
the spectator the same ind of pleasure that we get from looking 
at a piece of work in which a man has skilfully followed out the 
promptings of his vagrant fancy, has crystallised, as it were, the 
various emotions which he experienced in a day’s work, a 
thousand fantastic forms, and half-a-dozen apparently incon- 
gruous ideas. The present writer is by no means sure that the 
nearest artistic product to the work of the art of Japan, is not 
that which at first sight seems to be the most totally opposed, 
—namely, the Byzantine art of the medieval Italians. True, 
the form is entirely dissimilar, the relation to Nature stands on 
an entirely different footing, and at first the difference would 
seem to be entirely in favour of the Japanese. These pale-faced 
saints, whose meagre bodies can scarcely support the rich robes 
which cover them, who sit in the lustrous darkness of their 
golden backgrounds, with little of the aspect of life or energy, 
what have they to do with this noisy, prattling, easy-going 
Japanese art, which goes stamping its feet and shaking its sides 
with laughter through an open-air world ? 

Well, they have this to do,—that they, too, go to the heart of 
their subject, different though that subject be,—in the expres- 
sion of the religious emotion that gave them birth ; these, too, are 
innocent, childlike, naive to a degree; and they, too, disregard 
allelse for the main motive of their art, and in the long patience 
of their completion, as in the quick spasm of execution of the 
Eastern art, there exists that same intense desire of the artist to 
express his subject, the same forgetfulness of his own personal 
skill, the same absence of self-proclamation. In this chief 
quality these extremes of art touch, and are alike alien to the 
majority of European work in the present day; they represent 
the two great religions, the religion of the seen, and the religion 
of the unseen, and both arts are of an emotional nature, though 
the Japanese is based on the emotion of laughter, and the 
medieval Italian on the aspirations of faith. 

The most entirely characteristic department of Japanese art 
is undoubtedly its lacquer-work, and this is represented fairly 
well in the present collection, some smaller pieces of gold 
lacquer being very beautiful. But be it remembered that the 
lacquer of which we are speaking is not that which may be 
seen in the numerous Japanese shops of the Metropolis, or pur- 
chased for a few pence at a bazaar. The finer work is, indeed, 
scarcely manufactured nowadays at all, and is rarely seen in the 
European market ; it is a work requiring an almost indefinite 
extent of time for its completion, and a delicacy of hand which 
is only possible to special craftsmen who have spent their whole 
life in this particular work. The lacquer is put on in numerous 
coats, sometimes numbering seventy or eighty, and after each 
coating the pattern is dusted on in gold-dust, and then, when 
thoroughly dry, that layer is polished; the same operation 
repeated again; and so on, till the lac is of the required 
thickness and the pattern sufficiently raised. 

It will be seen that the pattern in this way becomes an abso- 
lute part of the material, not a mere superficial decoration, 
liable to be scratched or worn off. Another very special depart- 
ment of Japanese art, and one which we should have expected 





to find very fully represented here, is that of cloisonné enamel. 
There are in this country very large quantities of this ware, 
from that of the earliest to the most modern period; and 
nothing could show more distinctly the deterioration which 
Japanese art has undergone since the introduction of European 
models, than the poverty of the modern work in this department 
compared with that of older examples. 





DR. MARTINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION.’* 
[THIRD NOTICE. ] 

Wuen Dr. Martineau comes to connect the Cause of the Universe 
with the moral Ruler of the human mind, he comes, of course, 
to the most difficult part of his subject. He has, however, no 
difficulty in showing that man at least, and in his own personal 
life, recognises the double power,—the power of the universal 
will which meets him as Cause in all the natural laws of 
Creation, and the power of the moral yoke which is fastened 
upon his own individual will, to keep him loyal to all the higher 
springs of action whenever they compete with the lower for his 
allegiance, and to punish him with remorse and self-abasement 
whenever he is disloyal to the moral law within him. And 
besides this recognition of double powers controlling him 
which man cannot but connect together,—so interlaced are the 
branches of each with the other in actual life,—Dr. Martineau 
shows that in a variety of ways the laws of the universe are so 
constructed as to paralyse revolt against the moral law so soon 
as that revolt reaches u certain acme of defiance, while they add 
continually to the weight and effectiveness of purpose wielded 
by those who are faithful to it. In short, not only does God 
manifest himself as Will in the dynamics of the universe, and 
as moral Will in the guidance of human purpose and the 
judgment upon human sin, but he takes care that all revolts 
against this moral authority shall have in them the seeds of 
theirown decay. He sets all revolt at cross-purposes with itself, 
and multiplies the force of all faithful and self-denying reverence. 
Still, when Dr. Martineau comes to compare the world of Nature 
and the world of human history, with the world as we should 
conceive it with a divine ruler of infinite holiness and infinite 
power in the supreme place, he admits that we must be very 
much staggered at the contrast. Tor, first of all, Nature seems 
full of indifference to the suffering of its multitudes of sentient 
creatures; and next, the history of man seems penetrated through 
and through by episodes in which the righteous have been over- 
borne by the unrighteous, and humility and piety have been 
trodden under the heel of unscrupulous and selfish ambition. 
Touching first the troubles and pains of the sentient world, Dr. 
Martineau points out that in laying down the laws of any system 
of finite life that is to be subject to general laws at all,—and 
without such general laws there could be no education of the 
kind which seems to be the highest of the Creator’s designs,— 
it is impossible to include all that might be desired for one end 
in framing what is intended to secure a different end :— 

“T cannot deny that the phenomena of disease among the lower 
animals are perplexing facts, which at present admit of no satisfactory 
explanation. Why, in one season, the cattle should be smitten with 
a spreading malady, which they must be slain in order to arrest; 
and, in another, the grouse pine away into skeletons and strew the 
moors with their dead: why, when the body’s natural term 
approaches, the failing organs should be susceptible of so many 
forms of painful decay, so that, if all that are at the last stage were 
brought together, the scene would be like a battle field at evening 
when the fight was done, I do not find that any wisest thinker is able 
to tell. But neither do I know that we should expect to tell; for 
these are precisely the phenomena in which the known marks of 
intention fail, which are evidently not the ends for which the organs 
are constructed, which even constitute the disappointment of those 
ends: for which accordingly it is as unreasonable to seek a ‘ Where- 
fore,’ as to ask the runner why he falls, or the boatman why he shoots 
Niagara. They are present, it is plain, in spite of the normal purpose 
of the structure they disturb ; relatively to which they must be re- 
garded as undesigned imperfections, however they may be embraced 
within some larger project in whose paramount good their partial 
evils vanish. Do you ask, what business have ‘ imperfections’ in the 
work of an infinite Being ? Has he not power to bar themout? Yes, 
I reply, if he lives out of his boundless freedom and, from moment to 
moment, acts unpledged, conducting all things by the miscellany of 
incalculable miracles, there is nothing to hinder his Will from entering 
‘where it listeth,’ and all things will be ‘possible to him.’ Bat, if 
once he commits his Wil! to any determinate method, and for the 
realisation of his ends selects and institutes a scheme of instrumental 











* A Study of Religion : its Sources and Contents, By James Martineau, D.D., 
LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New College, London, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 
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rules, he thereby shuts the door on a thousand things that might have 
been before; he has defined his cosmical equation, and only those 
results can be worked out from it which are compatible with the 
values of its roots. If the square of the distance gives the ratio of 
decreasing gravitation, the universe must forego the effects which 
would arise from the rule of the cube. If, for two transparent media, 
the index of relative refraction is made constant, the phenomena are 
excluded which would arise were it variable. Every legislative 
volition narrows the range of events previously open, and substitutes 
necessity for contingency ; and a group or system of laws, in pro- 
viding for the occurrence of one set of phenomena, relinquishes the 
conditions of another. It is vain therefore to appeal to the almighti- 
ness of God, unless you mean to throw away the relations of any 
established universe, and pass into his unconditioned infinitude: in 
the Cosmos, he has abnegated it; and there is a limit for what you 
may demand from it as within its compass. The limits, it is true, 
which are assigned to its play are self-imposed: but, in order to any 
determinate action at all, some limits had to be assigned : and, unless 
you can show that to a different scheme better possibilities and a less 
mixed good would have attached themselves, a tone of complaint 
which can only be justified by such comparative criticism, is out of 
place. Most of the sufferings now under our notice arise from some 
troubled relation between the animal organism and the scene in which 
it is placed: ungenial seasons, desolating winds and floods, an 
atmosphere charged with germs of disease, a frost that creeps into 
the heart of the old, a marsh vapour that spreads the fever-bed for 
the young, are the visitations that make a wreck of life. And these 
are the occasional results of that scheme of physical laws which, while 
preparing the theatre of animal existence and favouring its develop- 
ment, yet goes beyond it and steps from world to world, negotiating 
for other interests also, and contemplating more enduring good. In 
launching a power commissioned to a million ends, still more in 
adjusting together twenty different lines of power, whose crossing 
and confluence is to work ont these ends, it is surely conceivable that 
the Creator’s Will, while subjecting his means to steady rules, may 
realise some elements of his design less absolutely than if they had 
stood alone. To every finite method (and to create is to enter the 
sphere of the finite), this partial disability, this unequal approxima- 
tion to the ideally perfect, inevitably clings: if it is made inflexible, 
it must sometimes start a conflict between its universal means and 
its partial ends: if it is left fluid, it is no longer a method atall. The 
problems how much should be yielded of one design to serve another, 
aud at what cost of purpose persistence and exactitude of rule should 
be secured, can be surveyed and solved only by a Mind that com- 
mands the whole field of the actual and the possible. They are 
entirely beyond the reach of any calculus of ours.” 


Dr. Martineau might, we think, have pushed the argument of this 
fine passage a good deal further, especially in relation to the law 
of evolution on which so much stress is now laid. The notion 
that the Creator’s attitude towards all the suffering in the world 
should be the same as man’s usually is,—namely, desire to relieve 
it and nothing else,—assumes, of course, that the Creator cannot 
see its ultimate purpose any better than man. Even we are not 
justified, and do not feel ourselves justified, in relieving suffering 
which we believe to be either in any high sense disciplinary or 
curative. We do not at once clear away all the difficulties and 
troubles,—though they may be serious,—of our children’s first 
conflict with life, in the playground or the school, nor even do we 
yield to the restless dislike of the horse or the dog to be broken 
into the duties for which we intend him. We look beyond the 
immediate suffering to the better end which it is intended to pro- 
duce. And we must assume, therefore, that the Creator who sees 
the whole ground-plan of Creation, though he pities the innocent 
suffering of every sentient creature in it, will not remove it so long 
as it is essential to the laws of development which he has ordained 
for the life of the universe. Now, if it be certain, as Dr. Martineau 
shows when he comes to deal with the beneficent effects of 
human suffering, that in the higher stages of development 
suffering answers a very noble purpose, does it not seem probable 
that the universe could not have been made suitable for the scene 
of man’s moral education, without planting even in the lower 
races, out of whose organisation we are now told that our own 
bodily life is developed, those liabilities to suffering as well as 
those passions which tend to the infliction of suffering, which, 
when they reappear on the stage of human life, are so full of 
moral significance to us? If, as now seems probable, the 
biology and physiology of animal life is all on one plan, may it 
not be of the very essence of that plan that we should see in the 
life beneath us rehearsals, as it were, of those pangs and passions 
and cruelties and tragedies which only begin to have their explana- 
tion so soon as they appear in a world in which piety and penitence 
and remorse have begun to play great parts upon the scene P 
We, at all events, cannot imagine any true principle of evolu- 
tion which does not plant in the life below, the germs of 
those problems which are to haunt the life above. And though, 
of course, the agnostic may say, ‘So much the worse for Evolu- 
tion,—a perfectly wise Creator would have adopted a higher 
plan, not needing the appearance of pain until the moral faculty 
which could educe good from pain had also appeared,’ yet it 





seems to us at least a considerable attenuation of the difficulty 
to discover that the pain of lower creatures is necessary, if the 
higher organisations are to be evolved from theirs, while to those 
higher organisations pain is not only an essential stimulus, but 
often also a glorifying and exalting influence. And this is what 
Dr. Martineau truly enough contends :— 


“Ease and prosperity may supply a sufficient school for the respect- 
able commoners in character: but ‘without suffering is no man 
ennobled.” Every highest form of excellence, personal, relative, 
spiritual, rises from this dark ground, and emerges into its freedom 
by the conquest of some severe necessity. In what Elysium conld 
you find the sweet patience and silent self-control of which every 
nurse can testify? or the fortitude in right, which the rack cannot 
crush or the dangeon wear out? or the courage of the prophet, to 
fling his divine word before the wrath of princes and the mocking of 
the people? I know it is said, that these would be superfluous 
virtues there, their worth being wholly relative to the evils which 
they minimise. But is this true? Is the soul which has never been 
subdued to patience, braced to fortitude, fired with heroic enthusiasm, 
as harmonious, as strong, as large and free, as that which has been 
schooled in martyrdom? No, the least part of these conquests is in 
their immediate mastery of the besetting ill: they add a cubit to the 
moral stature: they clear the vision: they refine the thought: they 
animate the will: so that there is not a duty, however simple, that 
does not win from them a fresh grace, or a mood, however common, 
to which they do not give a richer tone. And if to our own 
chastening we must acknowledge this personal debt, it is equally cer- 
tain that the sufferings of others speak with an indispensable appeal 
to our affections, and wake us into a disinterestedness else impossible, 
Not that we are without sympathy with happy lives also; but as 
they need nothing from us, they are only a pleasant spectacle, and do 
not stir us from our passiveness, and the affection remains superficial 
for want of striking root in effort of the will: for, until you serve and 
strive, you cannot truly love. It is in the presence of sorrow and 
privation that we most forget ourselves: and in many a home the 
crippled child or the disabled father has trained to tenderness and 
considerateness the habits which would else have been self-seeking 
and frivolous.” 


Miss Cobbe, in a recent article in the Contemporary Review, 
which maintained that we cannot construe the character of God 
from external creation at all, that God’s purposes are no more tobe 
found in the laws of Creation than they were to be found by Elijah 
in the fire and the whirlwind, though they were to be found by him 
in “ the still, small voice ” of conscience, has represented the so- 
called Darwinian law of conflict for existence as if it embodied. 
in the very structure of Creation a remorseless and almost cruel 
indifference to the suffering of sentient beings. That seems to 
us a great exaggeration of the facts which have suggested the 
law of Natural Selection. There is, so far as we can see, no more 
cruelty in the retreat and extinction of one species before another, 
than there is in the succumbing of an individual member of one 
species which continues to hold its ground as a species, to the 
individual member of another species which yet gains no way 
as a species over its competitor. As Dr. Martineau says in this 
book :— 


“The variable and unequal strain, which constitutes the motive 
power of animal existence, is seen upon the largest scale in what is 
called the ‘struggle for life’ between races needing the same field, 
and nearly matched in their claims for its possession. Both the good: 
and the evil of the law of want seem here to be most conspicuous. 
On the one hand, the way in which every advantage gained, in 
organism or instinct, secures its permanent hold and enriches the 
earth with higher forms, strikingly marks the pressure of Nature 
towards the ulterior perfection, and betrays the ideal aim that works 
beneath her physical procedure. And, on the other hand, the cost at 
which the victors win their race, the baffling of the slow, the perishing 
of the weak, sink into the heart of the generous observer, and make 
him complain that Nature is pitiless, and heeds not any snffering that 
enhances the glory of her works. This very complaint, however, is- 
in itself a homage to the worth of life, and no pessimist could urge 
it without answering himself. Is it a cruel feature in the competition 
for existence, that the halt and feeble lose their footing on the world, 
and areexiled from life? Is it an evil which they thusincur? Then 
the life which they miss must be a good; and it is a hardship not to 
find and keep a place within its teeming fields. If animal existence 
be not worth having, why invite our compassion for those that lose it ? 
Even on the opposite assumption, that, in spite of drawbacks, it is 
better to be alive, this plaintive plea for the beaten armies of Nature 
has its ground more in imagination than in reality. The creatures 
that cannot compete, that are more ugly, or more awkward, or less 
swift or strong, than their rivals, do but suffer the fate of any 
dwindling minority, which may accomplish its ultimate vanishing 
without any great discomfort to its members, taken one by one. The 
extinct races whose only representatives are in our geological 
museums have suffered no agonies in their generic death, but have 
been quite unconscious of their interesting rarity ere they disappeared : 
and the last Dodo of New Zealand had no cause to envy the first.” 


The Maoris who dwindle before the Europeans of New Zealand, 
appear to dwindle without more pain to themselves than affects 
the same number of Europeans dying in the same period of time. 
Indeed, the life of the successful race may have far more of rest- 
less pang and convulsion in it, than the life of the feebler race 
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which dwindles more from an overshadowed vitality than from 
active misery. 

Bat one of the most powerful sections of this part of Dr. 
Martineau’s argument, from which we regret that we have no more 
space to quote, is that which deals with the pessimist’s doctrine 
that the triumphs of brute force in human history have been of 
a kind to refute the belief that a righteous will presides over 
the world’s story. Dr. Martineau holds that the very reverse is 
true, and has reviewed the subject in a section of his book which, 
for terseness and vigour, leaves even many other parts of it in 
the shade. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

Mrs. Ourruant is beyond all doubt the most versatile of living 
novelists, probably the most versatile novelist we have ever had. 
In saying this we do not forget the late Lord Lytton, who was 
equally at home in the realm of romance, peopled by beings like 
Mejnour and Margrave, and in the prosaic world of fashion, in- 
habited by Pelham and his friends; but we can track Lord 
Lytton’s individuality through all his books, for his most 
cunning disguise is not cunning enough to hide it. With Mrs. 
Oliphant it is different. In her books we find a like variety of 
theme and handling; but we also find a variety which is much 
more inexplicable. Such works as A Beleaguered City and A 
Country Gentleman and his Family are not merely unlike each 
other; they are unlike with a kind of unlikeness which would 
forbid the hypothesis of identity of authorship, were that identity 
not an obvious fact. There are, at the fewest, two Mrs. Oliphants 
in the field; and it is the shrewd, observant, and, in the loose, 
popular sense of the word, unimaginative Mrs. Oliphant whom we 
meet with in the pages of The Second Son. As a matter of 
fact, the novel is highly imaginative, for only by a very sustained 
effort of imagination could the author have succeeded in rousing 
and maintaining our interest in a set of people who in real life 
would be considered irredeemably commonplace; but the faculty 
at work is that which Mr. Ruskin calls “ imagination penetra- 
tive,’—the imagination which enables us to realise the actual 
rather than to see the invisible. Perhaps the character who is 
intrinsically most interesting, because, though a very unpleasant 
person, he has more life and spontaneity than the rest, is Mr. 
Mitford, the obstinate, bad-tempered, irrational father of the 
three young men, Roger, Edmund, and Stephen. His estate 
is unentailed, and the story hangs upon the action of 
the wrong-headed old man in disinheriting his eldest son, 
Roger, a very true-hearted, if not specially brilliant young 
fellow, because he discovers that he has proposed marriage 
to pretty Lily Ford, the petted, vain, and over-educated 
daughter of one of the servants on the estate. Edmund, 
the second son, bravely refuses to abet his father’s wicked 
folly by stepping into Roger’s place, and the heirship 
passes to the youngest son, Stephen; Mr. Mitford’s well- 
deserved punishment being the discovery, made too late, that 
his successor has also been a suitor of the fair Lily; that he has 
been successful where Roger has been unsuccessful; and that 
he, too, had not only asked but won the girl’s consent to be his 
wife, only, however, that under cover of the promise of marriage 
he might effect her ruin under circumstances so disgraceful 
that, had he accomplished his purpose, the hitherto honourable 
family name would have been indelibly stained. The story, 
though not absorbing, is decidedly interesting; and it owes its 
interest almost entirely to the very delicate delineation of the 
characters of the brothers Roger and Edmund, who are redeemed 
from real commonplaceness by an inherent nobility which does not 
strive or cry, but is rendered pathetically impressive by its very 
reserve,—its incapacity to put inself in evidence. Mrs. Oliphant 
has written many more striking books than The Second Son ; 
but her work, good as it always is, has seldom been more finely 
finished than it is here. 

His Cousin Betty is very different from the book just noticed, 
but it also is an admirable novel, fresh in conception and artistic 
in execution,—an expression of opinion which will surprise no 
reader of that delightful story The Rose Garden, the only pre- 
vious work of the author with which the present writer is 
acquainted. We have spoken of the novel as fresh in concep- 





* (1.) The Second Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London: Macmillan and 
Co.—(2.) His Cousin Betty. By F. M. Peard. 3 vols. London; R. Bentley 
and Son.—(3.) A Double Wedding. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 3 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett.—(4.) Every Inch a Soldier. By M. J. Col- 
uhoun, 3 vols. London: Chatto and Windus.—(5.) Seth’s Brother's Wife. By 

arold Frederic. 2 vols, London: Chatto and Windus.—(6.) Countess Irene. 
By the Author of ‘*Lauterdale.” 3 vols. Edinburgh and London: W. Black- 
wood and Sons.—(7.) The Heir of Linne, By Robert Buchanan, 2 vols. 
Londcn; Chatto and Windus, 





tion, though the author has certainly taken a hint from Much 
Ado about Nothing ; but it is only a hint, and in the story the 
devices which bring the hero and heroine together have for a 
long time a terribly disastrous result, the book being saved, 
literally by fire, from inclusion in the category of stories which 
end badly. Betty, the blunt, impetuous, half-boyish, but wholly 
gently-bred and loveable heroine, does not seem at all a likely 
person to be drawn to the quiet, prim, and at first sight rather 
priggish hero, John Leyburn; and, indeed, the acquaintance of 
the cousins—for such they are—begins with a quite unreason- 
able amount of dislike, not to say hatred, on Betty’s side. It 
happens, however, that just after John has bidden farewell 
to Betty for an indefinite period, he is struck down by 
a cowardly blow intended for another, and for weeks plays 
the part of invalid with Betty in the réle of nurse. It is 
not always true that pity is akin to love, but it is certainly 
alien to hatred, and Betty and her cousin John are on the way 
to an honest, unsentimental liking for each other, when a new 
chatacter appears upon the scene and diverts the current of 
events. Horatia Hume, John’s widowed sister, is bent upon 
securing a suitable wife for him, or, rather, a suitable sister-in- 
law for herself; and in Betty she thinks she has found the 
object of her search. It is at this point that the author utilises 
the hint from Much Ado about Nothing. Very cunningly poor 
Betty is persuaded that John is in love with her, and still more 
cunningly—for this feat requires greater delicacy of treatment 
—John is persuaded not only that Betty loves him, but that 
she expects him to make her an offer of marriage. The stratagem 
succeeds; but before the wedding, John has discovered one half 
of the truth, and shortly afterwards Betty discovers the other. 
The situation is both interesting and pathetic, for the poor 
girl has given the love which she has believed to be 
spontaneously sought, while the man’s passion is only less 
absorbing and less certain of itself because it has been 
artificially forced into a hurried maturity. We will not tell 
more of the story, which from this point onward becomes 
less and less dependent upon mere incident; but it is difficult 
to praise too highly the deftness, the subtlety, the fine imagina- 
tive insight which mark the book from the time when the hero 
and heroine are drawn into the wretched labyrinth, to the happy 
day in which, having threaded all its devious mazes, they 
emerge upon the bright open land which lies beyond. His 
Cousin Betty is one of the very few stories based upon a mutual 
misunderstanding which do not make us first irritated and then 
positively angry at their crass absurdity; but it is something 
more than this,—it is, whether regarded from the intellectual 
or the literary point of view, a singularly able and attractive 
novel. 

A Double Wedding is a very pleasant and prettily told story 
of an Eden and a serpent. The Eden is the rectory of an 
English country parish; the serpent, a remarkably attractive 
and fascinating as well as subtle creature, is Miss Seline Consett, 
who is invited by the Rector for a visit of indefinite length 
because she is the daughter of the old friend of his youth who is 
fighting for his country in India, and is compelled to send his 
girl home to England. The Rector’s own two girls, simple- 
minded and true-hearted as they are, receive the new-comer as a 
sister; and she, in return, steals the lover of one, and does her 
best to wreck the married happiness of the other, always working 
her evil will with that uncanny cleverness which prevents her 
from ever putting herself obviously in the wrong. Seline, with 
her gaiety, her pretty ways, her perfect taste, and her utterly 
unscrupulous selfishness, is an admirably drawn portrait, which 
is all the more satisfactory because it occupies just enough space 
upon the canvas and no more, falling naturally into a group 
instead of standing aggressively outside of it. Equally able, 
though less superficially striking, is the portrait of Rowland 
Berrithorne, the utterly worldly, popularity-hunting curate, who 
purrs complacently over the large offertories secured by his 
pulpit eloquence; and the fault-finding, mischief-making Lady 
Matilda is also an unequivocal success. Perhaps, when com- 
pared with these more or less objectionable people, the pleasant 
and admirable characters are a little flat and flavourless, but 
this is so usual, that it is hardly worth remarking upon; and, 
indeed, it is difficult to make any remark about A Double 
Wedding which is at once just and seriously disparaging. 


Every Inch a Soldier deals with military life in India just 
before and during the great Mutiny, and we are informed by 
some who speak with authority that the author’s stage “ proper- 
ties” and “business” testify that he—or she—is by no means 
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“ native and to the manner born.” If this be so, it is, of course, a 
fault; and it is not the only fault, for many of the characters are 
unreal, many of the incidents improbable, not to say impossible, 
while the construction of the book is sadly wanting in both 
symmetry and proportion. Still, while it is a melancholy fact, 
which we have more than once had to dwell upon, that many 
virtues do not suffice to make a novel readable, so, on the other 
hand, it is a compensating fact that many faults do not inevit- 
ably make a novel dull; and in spite of all its defects, Zvery 
Inch a Soldier has enough life and stir to wile away a few hours 
very pleasantly. When the Mutiny is reached, the material 
itself is so exciting that hardly anything is demanded from 
the artist, because the story makes itself; but even while 
we are working our way to the great crisis, we have no 
sensation of weariness. We cannot say that such artistic 
materials as the hidden treasure, and the witch, and the 
supernatural manifestations, and the philanderings of the 
disgusting and, happily, impossible Louisa Page, are in them- 
selves interesting, because we feel they are not anything of the 
kind; and yet somehow they are made interesting for the 
moment by sheer vivacity of narration. Probably most readers 
of the more cultivated class will, on reflection, feel rather 
ashamed of having enjoyed Every Inch a Soldier ; but the fact 
that they have enjoyed it—and in the majority of instances it 
will be a fact—must certainly be placed to the author’s credit. 

Mr. Harold Frederic seems to be a new American novelist, 
and he is evidently a writer from whom, if we are not much 
mistaken, good things are to be expected. If Seth’s Brother's 
Wife is, as it appears to be, a first book, its maturity, both in 
the matter of substance and style, is certainly remarkable. It 
has neither amateurish weakness nor amateurish exaggeration ; 
there is no fumbling, tentative work ; the author evidently knows 
just what he wants to do, and he does it simply and in a direct, 
businesslike fashion. The book has the fine finish which is ckarac- 
teristic of the work of the new American school of novelists, but 
Mr. Frederic, unlike some of his contemporaries, has provided 
himself with material which is worth finishing. True, the girl 
Annie, who is a comparatively subordinate character, and, in a less 
degree, Seth’s brother Albert, are the only persons in the book 
who have even a touch of the heroic, and perhaps of Albert 
even this is too much to say; but every one of Mr. Frederic’s 
men and women is a being of palpable flesh and blood, not a 
shadowy, elusive, intellectual phantom. Perhaps one of the 
most obvious signs that the author has passed his ’prentice 
stage, is his studious concentration of force. He scamps 
nothing, but it is clear that he reserves his most strenuous 
energy for the portrait in which he is most interested,—that of 
the vain, false, and heartless Isabel Fairchild, who has secured 
Albert for a husband, and who does her worst to secure Seth 
for a lover. The type is as familiar as it is hateful, but Isabel 
is strongly and impressively individualised, and one scene, in 
which she comes forward to welcome Seth, who is—as she 
believes—red-handed from his brother’s murder, is exceptionally 
powerful. Seth himself is neither a scoundrel nor, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, a fool; he is at once rather an 
able man and a poor thing,—not an uncommon combination 
by any means, but still a combination which few novelists 
succeed in making so real as it is made here. Nor is the back- 
ground unworthy of the figures. The sketches of American 
rural life, journalistic life, and political life, are admirable, and 
we shall look forward with considerable interest to Mr. Frederic’s 
future work. 

Countess Irene, like its author’s previous work, Caterina, is at 
once very brightly and pleasantly written, and very awkwardly 
constructed ; and we will speak of the awkward construction 
first, because it is the less important matter, though it is 
of sufficient importance to be somewhat irritating. Many 
admirably constructed novels have two stories which run on 
side by side, but in a really artistic work these stories 
do not stand to each other in the relation of parallel 
lines; they cross and recross, and, as a rule, finally blend, 
vindicating by their blending the unity of the whole work. It 
is not so here, for the story of the -Countess Irene and that of 
her protégée, Olga Levinsky, the young Polish singer, are 
essentially distinct, and the connection between them is not 
vital, but simply mechanical. There is even a rudimentary third 
story, that of Irene’s sister Natalie, which has hardly even a 
mechanical relation to the rest of the novel, the two or three 
Irish chapters, vigorous as they undoubtedly are, being, in the 
etymological sense of the word, simply an impertinence. These 





things are defects which no critic can ignore; but having men- 
tioned them, our fault-finding ends, for if Countess Irene is a 
disjointed book, it is also a very pleasant one. The scene 
is, for the most part, laid in Vienna, and the sketches of 
Viennese society are not merely bright and sparkling, but give 
one the impression of being transcripts from life. The wilfal, 
impetuous, irritating, but wholly likeable young Countess, who 
owes to her Irish blood some of her weakness and more of her 
charms, is much more captivating than she would be were she 
less imperfect ; and we cannot wonder at the complete subjuga- 
tion of her grave and wise cousin Herbert, though he, poor 
fellow, has to spend all his time in rescuing her from the very 
awkward, though quite innocent scrapes in which she is always 
involving herself. Those ignoble vampires, the Denks, who— 
to use a somewhat bold metaphor—try to “ bleed ” the Countess 
through the weak-minded Olga, are, in their unpleasant way, 
equally successful; and if the story as a whole wants form, it 
certainly wants little else. 

Wethink Mr. Robert Buchanan makes a mistake in describing 
himself on his title-page as the author of The Shadow of the 
Sword and God and the Man; for though these powerful romances 
undoubtedly constitute his first claim to the attention of readers 
of fiction, the mention of them brings home too forcibly the 
marked inferiority of his more recent work. The Heir of Linne 
is, however, an improvement upon some of its predecessors, for 
it is not absurd, like Stormy Waters, or unpleasant, like Foxglove 
Manor. It is melodramatic, and the treatment of the characters 
and situations leaves the impression that it has been written 
with an eye to the stage as well as to the circulating library ; 
but as dramatic work of a somewhat low kind it is not in- 
effective, and even as a novel it will be found readable by those 
who simply want a story which moves along briskly. The true 
heir of Linne, whose mother has been married though she never 
knew it, is a hero of the kind oftener seen behind the footlights 
than before them ; the supposed heir is a villain of the same 
type; and Willie the preacher, an amiable vagabond who has 
been deposed for drunkenness from the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland, is a picturesque deus ex machind rather than a 
realisable human being. &till, the book has life and vigour, and 
it is perfectly offenceless. We are sorry that the last remark 
should be necessary, but Mr. Buchanan himself has made it so. 





FLEEMING JENKIN.* 


Wuat a contrast there is between Fleeming Jenkin as repro- 
duced by the sometimes misleading art of the photographer, 
and the Fleeming Jenkin of fact and of Mr. R. L. Stevenson! 
Looking at the frontispiece to the first of these too too solid 
volumes, one is tempted to say,—‘ Here is a heavy, plain 
Scotchman, slow, if sure, in physical and mental movement; 
just the sort of man to become at sixty a model Secretary to an 
Education Commission, or a model convener of a Church Com- 
mittee, or a model Representative Elder in a General Assembly.’ 
Yet the Fleeming Jenkin of these two volumes was a compound 
of telegraphic engineer, public-school teacher, stage-manager, 
the late Stanley Jevons, and the living Duke of Argyll; a man 
who wrote on natural selection in such a manner as to draw 
forth a letter from Darwin, and on Lucretius in such a manner 
as to draw forth a letter from Professor Monro, and on “ the 
application of graphic methods to the determination of the 
efficiency of machinery ”—as if he revelled in the subject! 
Fleeming Jenkin died suddenly, and at the early age of fifty- 
one. Yet what but such a premature death could have been 
expected in the case of a man to whom life was a saturnalia of 
emotions, susceptibilities, activities, and aspirations, of whom, 
when happily married and settled in Edinburgh, his biographer 
writes that— 

“He shot erratic in many directions ; twice to America, continually 
to London on business, often to Paris, year after year to the High- 
lands to shoot, to fish, and learn reels and Gaelic; to make the 
acquaintance and fall in love with the character of Highlanders; 
and over to Styria to hunt chamois, and dance with peasant maidens. 
All the while he was pressing the course of his electrical studies, 
making fresh inventions, taking up the phonograph, filled with 
theories of graphic representation, reading, writing, publishing, 
founding sanitary associations, interested in technical education, 
investigating the laws of metre, drawing, acting, directing private 
theatricals, going a long way to see an actor, a long way 
to see a picture; in the very bubble of the tideway of contem- 
porary interests. And all the while he was busied about his father 





* Papers, Literary, Scientiyic, &c., by the late Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S., LL.D., 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh, Edited by Sydney 
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and mother, his wife, and in particular his sons, anxiously watching, 
anxiously guiding these, and plunging with his whole fand of youth- 
fulness into their sports and interests.” 

Fleeming Jenkin was a man of great versatility, of many 
accomplishments, and, as we shall see, his heart and conscience 
were not the least electric parts of him: But somehow his life 
bears the appearance of a tragedy, or at least of a torso. 
Dissipation of energy, and not in Sir William Thomson’s sense, 
seems to sum up his life. Surely his nature wanted the 
rounding-off of intellectual self-command. Familiar with many 
great ideas, yet without the capacity either to become a master 
of or a martyr for one,—why did he not learn the trick (for it can 
hardly be called by any higher name) of healthy idling between 
his enthusiasms, instead of waltzing with them wildly in turn, 
and without taking a moment to recover breath, or to wonder 
whether even such waltzing is worth shortening one’s life for ? 

This is a biography, however, in regard to which it may be said 
that although Boswell is not more important than Johnson, he is 
a vast deal more interesting. It may be read a first time for the 
sake of Fleeming Jenkin; it will be read a second time for the 
sake of Fleeming Jenkin’s biographer, Mr. B. L. Stevenson. Mr. 
Stevenson has never done a more delightful bit—we say “ bit” 
advisedly—of literary work than this Life of the man to whom 
he stood first in the position of careless pupil, and then of warm 
friend. We have here the Mr. Stevenson that has written 
Prince Otto, the Mr. Stevenson who has written Kidnapped, the 
Mr. Stevenson who without his self-consciousness—for which 
his friend Jenkin seems to have taken him to task about the 
beginning of his literary career—would be like Samson shorn of 
his strength. But yet we have also another Mr. Stevenson, 
who is capable of seeing the most prosaic facts precisely as 
they are, and yet of making “ wonders from the familiar start ” 
by the help of an imagination which, as Mr, Stevenson’s future 
even more than his past career is likely to prove, will be found 
at its best in the region of historical romance. When all is 
said and done, Fleeming Jenkin’s life, full (uncomfortably full) 
though it was of activity, was an essentially uneventful one. 
The son of an English father and a Scotch mother, he was 
born in a Government building on the coast of Kent, near 
Dungeness, where his father was serving at the time in the 
Coastguard, on March 25th, 1833. Owing to the circumstances 
of his family, he travelled a good deal while but a boy, 
witnessed, among other things, the Paris Revolution of 1848, 
and received the bulk of his education at Edinburgh and 
Genoa. In 1851, we find him commencing his work as a 
practical engineer in Fairbairn’s works in Manchester. He rose 
rapidly in his profession, was engaged on a railway survey, 
settled for a time as a draughtsman in Greenwich, married a Miss 
Austin in 1859, was appointed Professor of Engineering in Uni- 
versity College, London, in 1865, and three years later removed to 
a similar post in the University of Edinburgh, which he held till 
his death in 1885. These facts, along with his well-known connec- 
tion with Sir William Thomson and the work of laying electric 
cables, and a temporary struggle with financial difficulties, 
really constitute the whole of Jenkin’s life. Yet Mr. Stevenson 
manages to make quite a hero out of his friend, and that largely 
with the help of his historico-imaginative power. The best por- 
tion of his biography is the first, in which he tells the story of 
Jenkin’s ancestry, both on the father’s and on the mother’s side, 
much as Carlyle has told the stories of Frederick’s ancestry and 
of his own. “This is an age,” says Mr. Stevenson, “ when 
genealogy has taken a new lease of life, and become, for the first 
time,a human science; so that we no longer study it in quest of 
the Guaith Voeths, but to trace out some of the secrets of descent 
and destiny ; and as we study, we think less of Sir Bernard Burke 
and more of Mr. Galton. Not only do our character and talents 
lie upon the anvil and receive their temper during generations, 
but the very plot of our life’s story unfolds itself on a scale of 
centuries, and the biography of the man is only an episode in 
the epic of the family.” And so we have the stories of two 
families that united in the person of Fleeming Jenkin. 
“The Kentish-Welsh family (the Jenkins), facile, extravagant, 
generous to a fault, and far from brilliant, had given the father, 
an extreme example of its humble virtues. On the other 
side, the wild, cruel, proud, and somewhat blackguard stock of 
the Scotch Campbell-Jacksons had put forth in the person of 
the mother, all its force and courage.” Leaving out of con- 
sideration a certain “golden aunt” who was a deception, we 
have a delightful gallery of family portraits. There is Stephen 
Jenkin, a remarkable clergyman, who “was a handsome figure 


of a man; jovial and jocular; fond of his garden, which pro-. 





duced under his care the finest fruits of the neighbourhood; and 
like all the family, very choice in horses. He drove tandem ; 
like Jehu, furiously. His saddle-horse ‘ Captain’ (for the names 
of horses are piously preserved in the family chronicle which I 
follow) was trained to break into a gallop as soon as the Vicar’s 
foot was thrown across its back; nor would the rein be drawn 
in the nine miles between Northiam and the Vicarage door. 
Debt was the man’s proper element; he used to skulk from arrest 
in the chancel of his church ; and the speed of ‘ Captain’ may 
have sometimes come handy. At an early age this unconven- 
tional parson married his cook, and by her he had two daughters 
and one son.” There is Fleeming Jenkin’s father, Charles, who 
“at the day-school of Northiam, grew so well acquainted 
with the rod, that his floggings became matter of pleasantry, 
and reached the ears of Admiral Buckner. Hereupon that tall, 
rough-voiced, formidable uncle entered with the lad into a 
covenant ; every time that Charles was thrashed, he was to pay 
the Admiral a penny; every day that he escaped, the process 
was to be reversed. ‘I recollect,’ writes Charles, ‘ going crying 
to my mother to be taken to the Admiral to pay my debt.’” 
Again, when Fleeming’s mother was living in Genoa, “a red- 
bearded man of great strength and stature, tanned by years in 
India, and his hands covered with barbaric gems, entered the 
room unannounced, as she was playing on the piano, lifted her 
from her seat, and kissed her. It was her brother suddenly 
returned out of a past that was never very clearly understood, 
with the rank of General, many strange gems, many cloudy 
stories of adventure, and next his heart, the daguerrotype 
of an Indian prince, with whom he had mixed blood.” Fleeming’s 
mother was herself an extraordinary woman. ‘ When she was 
about forty (as near as her age was known), she lost her 
voice; set herself at once to learn the piano, working 
eight hours a day; and attained to such proficiency, that 
her collaboration in chamber music was courted by pro- 
fessionals. And more than twenty years later, the old lady 
might have been seen dauntlessly beginning the study of 
Hebrew. This is the more ethereal part of courage; nor was 
she wanting in the more material. Once when a neighbouring 
groom, a married man, had seduced her maid, Mrs. Jenkin 
mounted her horse, rode over to the stable entrance, and horse- 
whipped the man with her own hand.” 

We have already said that Fleeming Jenkin was a man with 
a heart and a conscience. His morale—perhaps, also, the easy 
intellectual morality of Edinburgh University—is brought 
clearly out in the first dealings of genuine importance that Mr. 
Stevenson had with him. Mr. Stevenson had, in what he terms 
“the vast pleasantry of my curriculum” at the University of 
his native city, attended Professor Jenkin’s class. As a matter 
of fact, he had not attended the class. Yet he applied for a 
certificate of attendance as a matter of form. Jenkin refused 
at first, point-blank,—“If he did as I desired, not less than 
if he gave me hints for an examination, he was aiding me to 
steal a degree.” Finally, Mr. Stevenson urged various family 
considerations :— 

“*Remember,’ said Jenkin, ‘that I can promise nothing, but I will try 

to find a form of words.’ He did find one, and I am still ashamed 
when I think of his shame in giving me that paper. He made no 
reproach in speech, but his manner was all the more eloquent; it 
told me plainly what a dirty business we were on; and I went from 
his presence with my certificate indeed in my possession, but with 
no answerable sense of triumph. That was the bitter beginning of 
my love for Fleeming.’”’ 
Jenkin and Mr. Stevenson seem to have been drawn together 
by common tastes, and especially by a love of first-class acting ; 
but it was clearly the punctilious sincerity of the elder man—some- 
times expressed, sometimes concealed, by a certain brusqueness of 
manner—that fascinated the younger, and, next to that, his 
buoyant boyishness. 

Fleeming Jenkin’s miscellaneous papers, literary and artistic 
—a goodly collection, certainly—are here reproduced under the 
careful editorship of Professors Sydney Colvin and Ewing, mainly 
for the sake, we presume, of personal friends. A large number 
of them have appeared in periodicals already, and are just what 
might have been expected from a level-headed man of much and 
varied reading, with a dash of imagination. His scientific 
papers, particularly one on electric locomotion, under the title 
of “Telpherage,” will no doubt live much longer than his 
Griselda, though that is a more than average exercise in 
the work of the playwright, or even than his papers on 
“ Lucretius” and “ Natural Selection.” Next to his scientific 
papers, come his essays on socio-economical subjects, in one or 
two of which we have audacity and ingenuity flavoured with 
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strong sense. But how much better work would Professor 


Jenkin have accomplished had he lived—had he allowed himself 
to live—ten years longer ! 





MRS. OWEN’S POEMS AND ESSAYS.* 

THERE is on everything which Mrs. Owen wrote the stamp rather 
of a spiritual than a literary mind,—in other words, the stamp 
of a rare nature rather than the stamp of rare powers. She was 
always attracted more by the purpose which any work she had 
studied indicated, than by its felicity of form or execution. She 
appeared to enjoy the roughest workmanship if she coulddiscern 
a great significance in it, and hardly ever dwells on even the most 
exquisite inspirations which only bring before us mere loveliness 
of form or colour, unless she can discern in them some background 
of spiritual life and faith. Her critical essays, though for this 
reason they are always worth reading, sometimes seem to magnify 
what appear toa careful reader the thoughts she had herself read 
into the writers she admired, rather than the thoughts she had 
drawn from them, and her praise was at times almost too lavish 
and excessive. But she was quick at discerning, as well as at 
imagining truth and beauty; and as for either imagining or dis- 
cerning deficiencies, it never occurred to her,—it was a task 
which she probably thought too unprofitable to aim at. Here, 
for instance, is a criticism as true as it is discriminating. Mrs, 
Owen is pointing out that Wordsworth, after the disappoint- 
ments of the French Revolution, seemed to aim at exalting not 
merely man as man, but all that can claim any kindred with 
man, and at enlarging the circle of life which can claim such 
kindred, and she remarks :— 

“ Henceforth it was nothing less than the freedom of the universe 
which could content the Poet—it was man in the simple elements of 


his Being that alone could interest him. It is not the word race 
which he uses, but the wider and yet more tender title of ‘ the kind :’— 


* Housed in a dream at distance from the kind,’ 
Or again— 
* To seek, in degradation of the kind, 
Excuse and solace for her own defects ;’ 


and he deliberately makes uso of the same word in speaking of the 


little wren— 
* That to the Kind by special grace 
Their instinct surely came ?’ 
and the dog— 
* A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 
Not only to us Men, but to thy Kind,’ 


as though to emphasise the unity of Being which underlies all things, 
and of which man is slowly growing into consciousness.” 
And the following, again, in the striking little paper on 
“‘ Wordsworth’s View of Death,” seems to throw a light over 
the great “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality” which 
much more elaborate criticisms have failed to throw :— 

“He seems in that poem to prove life an interruption for some 
Divine purpose of unseen Being—God passing through humanity and 
becoming God again :— 


* Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence :’ 


We come ‘from God, who ts our home. 
Mrs. Owen was perhaps too unwilling to see imperfection in the 
minds she admired ; but considering how much too great eager- 
ness in that direction, most criticism betrays, her unwillingness 
was certainly rather a merit than a fault. We may not be able 
to agree with her that Wordsworth was all the greater for his 
occasional love of triviality, and the insistance with which he 
required everybody who loved his verse to lay as much stress on 
triviality as he did; but there are certainly quite enough critics 
to laugh at him on this account; and the only reason why we 
rather regret to see Wordsworthians rebuking them for it, is that 
such remonstances rather tend, we think, to discourage than to 
encourage a legitimate enthusiasm for that great poet. 

The criticism on Miss Christina Rossetti’s ‘‘ Goblin Market” 
is an admirable one. We admire less Mrs. Owen’s comparison 
between Shakespeare’s women and George Eliot’s women, as it 
seems to us rather to overdo the appreciation of the latter. After 
all, Dorothea will not compare with Desdemona, nor Romola with 
Isabella. Both Dorothea and Romola are somewhat laboured 
creations, while no character,—least of all any woman’s 
character,—drawn by Shakespeare can be called in any sense 
laboured. 

The beautiful little story called Across the Hills,—written, we 
believe, just before Mrs. Owen’s death,—is full of the spiritual 
influence which seems to have been peculiarly her own, and there 
is one fragment of conversation in it which is so perfectly 
expressive of her faith that we cannot help quoting it :— 
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“ By degrees she became interested in conversation, and I then 
asked her again what she had meant about the ‘letting go’ in life.— 
‘ Well, is it not true,’ she said, ‘we begin life with such hard-set 
opinions on almost every subject, with such a possessing grasp of 
many things; and as we go on, we find so much to modify those 
opinions and to loosen that tight grasp that we are for ever “letting 
go”?’—‘ But it is only what is worthless that we really let go?’ I 
objected.—‘I do not think we have the power of judging the relative 
worth of things.’—‘ But we never let the best go ?’—‘ I would rather 
say the Best never lets us go,’ she answered, with a peaceful smile, 
‘I think we are for ever letting our best go to find something better.’ 
—‘ In all things ?’—‘ Yes.’ —‘ In the highest ?’—‘ In what we call the 
highest, as well as the lowest.’—‘ In religion I doubt not it is true,’ I 
remarked, as I turned the subject over in my mind. ‘The dogmas of 
one’s youth are “let go” as they are found too narrow for one’s 
after-thought, and we let go dogma very often to——’—‘ To lay hold 
on eternal life,’ she said joyously. ‘But take the other matters of 
life. All personal endeavour must be held fast to be brought to com- 
pletion.’—‘ Must it? Surely we are constantly throwing out old 
conclusions and trying new ones. We think nothing can succeed but 
one way—we find that we must let it go before we can make one 
step of progress! And how often for the sake of others it seems 
necessary that we should let everything go—even our best, as it 
seems to us!’ she said half to herself.’’ 


That represents the great faith that what is best in usis not our 
clutch on truth, but the grasp of the Truth upon us. Never- 
theless, we should have preferred to say that when we let dogmas 
go to lay hold on Eternal Life, the Life which lays its hold on 
us restores us usually to a faith much more positive than any 
which we had imagined ourselves to be abandoning. Whether 
Mrs. Owen herself would have said so or not, we hardly know; 
as we observe that she comes nearer to criticising Wordsworth 
for his almost old-fashioned orthodoxy, than she ever comes to 
criticising any other of her best-loved authors for their new- 
fashioned heresies. 


Bat we must find room for one or two of Mrs. Owen’s poems 
which seem to us her most beautiful and characteristic pro- 
ductions. Amongst the “early” poems, this seems the most 
characteristic :— 

€ QUESTIONING. 
Is Doubt as sad as Faith, 
When Faith is blind ? 
Better to doubt of all, 
Than wake to find 
Oar faith is false, when life 
Is left behind. 


Is Grief as sad as Hope, 
When Hope is vain ? 

All joy too long delayed 
Will turn to pain. 

Better through years to grieve 
Than hope again. 

Is Death as sad as Life ? 
Soon we shall know. 

It does not seem to me 
They find it so 

Who die, and going from us, 
Smile as they go.” 


Amongst the later poems, there is none more beautiful,— 
indeed, nothing in these volumes is so beautiful,—as that poem 
without a name which is intended to express man’s often 
complete unconsciousness of the love and care which watch 
over him, while he seems to himself to be pursuing his own 
purposes, and grasping at the satisfaction of his own small 
wants :— 

“My child went forth into my garden fair 
Having no wish or will to stay by me; 


But that I patiently had followed him out there 
He could not see. 


He passed on from the garden to the wild 
Where cruel and fierce-roaring monsters lie ; 
I drove them back, but nothing told the child 
That it was I. 
He saw his brothers toiling on the road, 
‘TI will give life and strength for them,’ cried he; 
But that I made him strong to lift their load 
He did not see. 
Soul-thrilling words of love bade him rejoice, 
And filled with music all that desert place ; 
And yet he never knew it was my voice, 
Nor saw my face. 
And when the night came and his eyes grew dim, 
And dark and chill the mists about him lay, 
He did not know my hand was guiding him 
Till it was day.” 


Surely the third line of the first verse is too long by three 
syllables, and should read, “ But that I patiently had led him 
there,” instead of as it does. No wonder that the mind that 
produced this poem affected so widely and profoundly the 
neighbourhood within which its influence was exerted, that when 
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Mrs. Owen died, her funeral was more like the funeral of a great 
benefactor of the nation than the funeral of an Englishwoman 
hardly known beyond her own county. Comparatively narrow 
as was the sphere of her influence, it cannot be doubted that 
if we had even one character such as hers in every county of 
England, the English nation would be vastly more competent 
than it is for every great and good work. 


LORD GREY ON IRELAND.* 

To say that Lord Grey writes of Ireland and Irish affairs as if 
he were in another planet, would perhaps be unfair. To say 
that he treats the Irish Question as if he lived in another 
century, exactly expresses his mental standpoint. The value and 
interest of Lord Grey’s political writing is to be found in the 
fact that he treats contemporary politics like a wise and clear- 
sighted historian, not like a statesman who is confronted with 
the actual hard, practical problems of the world. Lord Grey’s 
counsels are all counsels of perfection. He will not, he cannot be 
content with less than ideal faultlessness. For the best thing 
under the circumstances, he has not only the supremest contempt; 
he regards it as no better than the worst. It never fora moment 
occurs to him to point out the possible, rather than the super- 
excellent impossible. It is thus that his attitude, when least 
idealistic, when most mundane, is that of the historian who 
has to consider the mistakes of an age that has passed 
away. In writing thus of Lord Grey, however, we must 
not be held to consider that his political criticism is too 
ideal to possess a practical worth. On the contrary, we 
believe that though it is never possible to attain absolute per- 
fection in statesmanship, it is extremely useful and important 
that the ideal of what would be done, were all men reasonable 
and wise, should be put clearly before us. If we are sometimes 
bound to be opportunists, let us at least be opportunists with 
our eyes open, and never fall into that most capital of political 
errors, the idealisation, nay, the canonisation of some course 
which, in truth, has been merely dictated by the exigencies and 
necessities of complex political action. If statesmen must have 
“House of Commons consciences,” for heaven’s sake let us not 
pretend that they are following by instinct the perfection of 
ideal righteousness. 

Lord Grey, in tracing the manner in which Parliament has 
dealt and is dealing with Ireland, writes, as we have just said, 
as if he were a historian whose chief business it was to criticise 
and point out how the various statesmen and their schemes 
failed because they came short of perfection. Lord Grey begins 
by pointing out how the beneficial working of the Act of Union 
was ruined by the refusal of those measures of relief to the 
Catholics which Mr. Pitt himself considered its necessary 
corollaries. Equally disastrous, no doubt, was the manner in 
which the Tithe question was neglected till it festered into 
lawlessness, and the Protestant Established Church was allowed 
to continue in Ireland for forty years after its existence had 
been admitted as an anomaly and a grievance. It is on the 
Irish Church question that Lord Grey makes a very determined 
attack upon Mr. Gladstone. He starts from the point of view 
that the only true plan for dealing with the subject would 
have been to apply some of the Irish Church funds to the 
spiritual instruction of the Irish people, under a scheme for 
endowing a central Catholic body,—or, in Lord Grey’s own 
words, for paying a fixed annual sum, to be applied for the 
benefit of the Roman Catholic Church at the discretion of 
a Council constituted as the members of the Church might 
think best. This was the perfect plan, says Lord Grey. Sucha 
scheme, though it might have met with opposition from various 
quarters, could have been carried out by Mr. Disraeli’s Govern- 
ment in 1868, and would have been, had that Administration 
been given a little time. Mr. Gladstone, however, wished to 
upset his rival’s Government, and in order to do this, and to 
deprive it of the power of dealing with the question of the Irish 
Church, he overthrew it by a series of resolutions which, 
though they skilfully combined all the elements of enmity to 
that Administration, at the same time committed Mr. Gladstone 
to a way of dealing with the question which has had, in Lord 
Grey’s opinion, the most far-reaching results for evil. Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Grey declares, by the manner in which he 
moved his resolutions, and explained them in his speeches, 
committed the House of Commons to prohibiting “ the applica- 
tion of national property in any manner to the religious in- 
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struction of the Irish people.” The declaration of this principle 
gained Mr. Gladstone the support of many Radicals and Non- 
conformists, but was disastrous to the best interests of Ireland. 
We have thus stated Lord Grey’s charge against Mr. Gladstone 
in connection with the Irish Church question. Into the merits 
of the case we do not propose to enter. The point is interesting 
enough for the historian, but as far as practical considerations 
are concerned, it has no special value at this moment. 

We shall refrain, also, from following Lord Grey into his 
criticisms of the Land Acts, though there he makes what he 
considers a practical suggestion as to the manner in which 
what he believes to be the evils of those measures could be 
eradicated. Of his scheme, we can only say that it could not 
be adopted without the approval of the tenants, and that 
such approval is not likely to be given unless the Irish farmers, 
as a class, become experts in the science of political economy. 

Lord Grey’s final suggestion for the improvement of Ireland 
is, however, by no means so transcendental. He proposes to 
govern Ireland for a term of years like a Crown Colony. In 
Rome, in moments of national peril, a Dictator was appointed 
for a limited time. Lord Grey would have the Lord-Lieutenant 
appointed by Parliament as an Irish Dictator for ten years. The 
following is Lord Grey’s proposal :— 

“ An Act of Parliament might be passed suspending for ten years 
the right of Ireland to be represented in Parliament, and entrusting 
its government during that time to a Lord-Lieutenant to be named in 
the Act. The Lord-Lieutenant so appointed not to be liable to 
removal daring that time, except by the Crown, in compliance with 
an address from both Houses of Parliament. The Lord. Lieutenant 
to have full power to carry on the executive government according to 
his own judgment, and to be solely responsible for his acts, but to 
report all his measures to Her Majesty’s ministers, and to keep them 
fully informed as to his views and intentions, so as to enable them to 
call his attention to whatever observations they might consider to be 
required. The Lord- Lieutenant in Council to be empowered to make 
from time to time such orders, having the force of laws, as he may 
think fit, but before finally passing these orders, drafts of them pre- 
pared by a committee of the Lord-Lieutenant’s Privy Council to be 
published, not less than a month beforehand, in the Dublin Gazette, 
except in cases of great emergency, when they might be made at 
once. In order to assist the Lord-Lieutenant in the work of legisla- 
tion, additional members of various opinions to be added to his Privy 
Council. From this enlarged Privy Council the Lord- Lieutenant to 
nominate, as occasion might arise, committees to consider such sub- 
jects as he might refer to them, and when legislation was found to be 
necessary they should prepare drafts of the Orders in Council they 
might think it proper to recommend, with reports explaining the 
reasons for their proposals. When these reports and draft orders 
met with the general approval of the Lord-Lieutenant, they should 
be published in the Dublin Gazette before being finally considered by 
him in Council, except in cases in which he might judge it to be in- 
convenient for some special reason to take this course. On each 
occasion of a meeting of the Privy Council being called, the 
Lord-Lientenant to decide what members should be summoned, 
having full discretion to summon a larger or a smaller number 
of councillors according to circumstances, and to select those whose 
eervices he considers most likely to be useful in the business to be 
transacted. When the report of a committee recommending legisla- 
tion, together with a draft Order, is brought before the Lord- 
Lieutenant in Council, it should be his duty to decide, after hearing 
the opinion of the councillors present, whether the Order sheuld be 
passed, with or without amendments, or should be referred again to 
a committee for further consideration. All Orders made by the 
Lord-Lieutenant in Council to ke communicated to Her Majesty’s 
ministers and to Parliament, but not to require to be confirmed by 
either.” 

Lord Grey goes on to state that “an annual sum, equal to the 
average expenditure for the public service in Ireland during the 
last three or four years, should be placed by Parliament at the 
disposal of the Lord-Lieutenant.” ‘This sam should be spent 
by him as the Governor-General disposes of the Indian revenue, 
and with the same provision as to Parliamentary supervision. 
Lord Grey adds that he only puts forward his scheme as a rough 
sketch. He admits, also, that no proposal such as his is likely 
to be taken up just now, though he believes that it is, sooner or 
later, what we shall have to come to. That Lord Grey’s plan 
is not likely to be entertained at once, we agree, though, 
perhaps, not so much because any particular individual who 
considers it will regard it as unworkable, as because every 
one will fancy that his neighbour will think it impracticable. 
With a very large number of persons, we expect the feeling will 
be,—‘ Of course, it is the proper plan; but the country would 
never agree to it, and so what is the good of thinking about it at 
all? we must just muddle on as before.’ That this is the feeling 
of the present moment, there can be little doubt. Whether a very 
little more Irish disorder might not turn public opinion in favour 
of the plan, appears to us very much an open question. Demo- 
cracy is so new in England, that people do not understand it. 
They fancy that the notion of sovereignty is absolutely opposed 
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toit,and therefore would consider it useless to ask the people to 
rule Ireland. We shall learn in time, however, that democracies 
have no objection to ruling, and that such a task as holding 
Ireland like a Crown Colony is no more instinctively im- 
possible to popular than it is to any other form of govern- 
ment. If the opinion of the people of England, without Wales 
and Scotland, were taken, they would to-morrow grant any 
powers necessary for governing Ireland. It is by no means 
impossible to imagine the people of Scotland and Wales being 
taught by facts what the majority of the population of England, 
who seem quicker at using the imaginative faculties in politics, 
have learnt already. Of course, an absolute government under 
a democracy would be something very different from the rule of 
the old Protestant and landlord class. It would mean govern- 
ment by trained, impartial officials, as in India, which, though 
the least sympathetic, is in some ways the most democratic 
system imaginable. There is no recognition of privilege. There 
is complete equality. Crown Colony rule, or rather, the Indian 
system, would probably be more obnoxious to bad landlords 
than even Irish independence. Lord Clanricarde would far more 
easily gain influence in an Irish Parliament than he would in a 
Board of Official Administrators. The time, however, for dis- 
cussing such schemes has not yet come. If it ever does come, 
we cannot help thinking that the impossibilities will not be 
found so impossible as they seem at present. 

We must not leave Lord Grey’s book without noticing that 
one of the objects with which he tells us it has been written is 
to counteract the tendency, common among many Unionists, to 
adopt measures which are in reality very dangerous, for the 
purpose of conciliating the Irish supporters of Home-rule. We 
are perfectly willing to admit that such a course is most unwise, 
thongh we might perhaps differ with Lord Grey when we came 
to consider what measures were dangerous and what were 
necessary. 





TWO BOOKS ON GOLF.* 
Peruars there is no more remarkable example of the general 
progress of the nineteenth century and the march of mind, than 
the fact that a book upon golf is nowadays sure of commanding 
an audience. The golfing literature of former days would have 
found a place on the shelves of Scottish country gentleimen, 
and been more or less known to the greatest enthusiasts for the 
game; but to the great mass of the public it would have been as 
little known as four-fifths of the improving literature of the 
day always have been, and, by a merciful dispensation of Provi- 
dence, always will remain. The outer world only have heard 
of the mysteries of golf through the medium of scattered articles 
in magazines and newspapers—“ principally foolish,” as Sir 
W. G. Simpson says of his own work, in a spirit of humility 
which must intensely amuse the august personage who took a 
certain famous walk—which were but rarely the work of any 
competent authority on the subject. Of such articles, together 
with some independent fragments, which probably never before 
made their way beyond the limits of the small coteries for whose 
benefit they were written, Mr. Stewart has made up a whole 
book, which he describes as a “collection of interesting mono- 
graphs.” ‘They are of a remarkably varied description; they 
. include, on the one hand, articles from Fraser and the Cornhill, 
from the Times, the Daily News, and the Glasgow News, which 
are chiefly of the nature of a gospel for the Gentiles, written down 
to the level of non-golfing intellects ; and, on the other, poetry of 
a description which can only be presented to an ultra-golfing 
audience. ‘I'here are more or less heavy essays on the game asa 
whole, containing valuable observations on its origin, and the 
manner in which it was played in ancient times, with the cus- 
tomary anecdote about Charles I. getting the first news of the 
Trish Rebellion when golfing at Leith, and another less known one 
of a match in which James II. (when Duke of York) and John 
Patersone, a shoemaker in the Canongate, defeated two English 
noblemen ; there are ancient documents testifying the antiquity 
of golf, and modern ones containing lists of medal-winners at 
St. Andrews; there are the statutes concerning the game made 
by King James VL, and the rules drawn up by Captain Randle 
Jackson. It is curious, by-the-way, that in the search for 
historical notices of the game of golf, no one should have thought 
of mentioning the treatment of King Youman’s malady by the 
sage Dooban, whose medicines, according to Mr. Lane’s transla- 
tion, were conveyed through the medium of a golf-club. It is 
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true that the learned translator, whose application to Oriental 
languages probably left him little time for the study of other 
profitable branches of knowledge, ignorantly describes the im. 
plement as a “ goffstick,” while the pictures represent a game 
more resembling polo; still, the sage Douban was a man of great 
wisdom (who could go on talking after his head was cut off) and 
was very likely acquainted with the game of golf, which he would 
naturally recommend to the King as a healthful form of exercise, 
King Youman’s dominions were in Persia; it would be interesting 
to know whether any form of golf still exists in that country, 
Anyhow, we have called attention to a circumstance which 
cannot fail to be of great interest both to the golfer and to the 
archesologian. 

Sir Walter Simpson’s book is of a different character. He 
also reflects upon the antiquity of the game and its probable 
origin, but that is only in the part of his book which is described 
as “preliminary, and principally foolish”’ Now, such is the 
simple and trustful nature of mankind, that when our brother 
says to us, “ Lo, I am a fool!” we are ready and willing to take 
him at his word. But on examining this work, we find it is 
really not so foolish as one would suppose. In point of fact, 
it is rather clever, which is all the more strange because our 
author is obviously and confessedly trying to be funny. It 
appears to be the received theory that a writer on such a subject 
as this—even a really earnest writer, who has a serious desire 
to educate the minds of his fellow-men and improve their golf— 
should dilute his graver maxims by the admixture of certain jests 
and frivolities suitable to the hollow world, so that not only those 
who golf may read, but also those who only walk behind and 
disturb the players. In the more serious portion of the book 
before us, there is much that the earnest golfer will do well to 
read carefully and reflect upon; the counsel given is clear and 
reliable as a well-hit teeshot, the rules accurate as a straight put, 
the admonitions uncompromising as the face of a bunker. But 
the mere trifler, absorbed by the heartless follies of an idle world, 
who devotes his time to art, or literature, or politics, or other 
such unprofitable pursuits, will derive more gratification from 
the pages which are capable of comprehension even by the con- 
temptible class to which he belongs. 

Our author’s remarks upon the subjects externally connected 
with golf are as judicious as would be expected from the wise man 
who knoweth that he is a fool. His style combines the pithi- 
ness and pellucidity which Charles Reade considered the first of 
Christian graces in writing. Take, for instance, this definition : 
— A driving-iron is used when it is too far to go without doing 
so.” Can the most obtuse Philistine read this line without feeling 
that he knows exactly what a driving-iron is like and how it 
is used? If there is fault to be found with his preliminary 
expositions, it is that there is a tone of cynicism to be noticed in 
his remarks upon the conduct of golfers in general. He may be 
himself of a philosophical temperament which is unrutfled by 
success or failure; but is that any reason why others should 
refrain from boasting and grumbling? Also, he is slightly 
censorious, and commits himself to unconsidered remarks of an 
uncivil nature, speaking with scorn of “ steady” players, and 
insinuating that only bad players carry three spoons when they 
go out a-golfing. Now, we habitually carry three spoons, and 
our play has been justly described as steady. We, in our turn, 
might say that to fill up a chapter of instructions on any 
particular point of golf with abortive attempts at wit, shows 
that the writer has not so much to say on the real subject as he 
thought he had; but, whatever our faults, we are not censorious, 
and we will not say these things. 

The Art of Golf contains some judicious remarks upon caddies, 
which show a real insight into the weaknesses of mankind. Our 
author has so far advanced beyond the theories of previous 
writers as to point out the real qualification of the efficient 
caddie. It is not that he must give you his best advice about 
playing a shot; no, “he ought to confirm you in the opinion 
you have formed regarding it.” The caddie who is wise in his 
generation will do this, Also, “he must never show the just 
contempt he has for your game.” Of course he must not. We 
could even wish that this rule applied to the opinion other men’s 
caddies form about one’s game. It happened to us once, when 
about to engage in a foursome, to remark with friendly con- 
descension to our partner’s caddie, whom we happened to meet, 
that we were to start at such an hour. With a glance in which 
astonishment and contempt were mingled, he returned,—‘‘ Are 
you playing in my match?” We assured him that such was the 


case. “Is that so?” he repeated, in accents of despair, and we 
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prayed that the putting-green might open and engulf us, under 
the crushing disdain of that question. Indeed, however a 
caddie may conceal his “ just contempt,” he always feels a cer- 
tain disgrace in carrying for an inefficient player. Not long ago, 
a caddie of our acquaintance was engaged to carry for one of a 
party of beginners, whose play was as yet of a very inferior 
description. A gentleman who was in the habit of employing 
him, meeting the party in the middle of the links, asked,— 
“ Well, Jock, how are they getting on ?” Casting a cautious eye 
round to see that no one could hear him, and then raising his 
hand in token of solemn affirmation, Jock replied,—“ As sure 
as there’s a God in heeven, they halved the last hole in saxteen” 
(seven or eight being the greatest numbei that a respectable 
player could allow himself to take to a hole under the most un- 
favourable circumstances). Almost as emphatic was the descrip- 
tion given by the attendant of a University dignitary of days 
long gone by, on being asked how his employer was playing,— 
“He’s just been tappin’ every ba’ and daamin’ awfu’.” Few 
indeed are the golfers who are heroes to their caddies. 


The book is very nicely got-up. The illustrations are chiefly 
photographs of the style of playing of well-known professionals, 
Old Tom and Jim Morris and Sayers. The idea has been not 
only to give the player’s position while the stroke is being 
made, but also after it has been played, so as to give a thorough 
idea of the course followed by the club. It isa new system, and 
an ingenious one, but we are not quite sure that it will be of 
any great use as an illustration of the style of stroke. The 
photographs are excellent; many of them have been taken by 
a golfer of perhaps even greater note than the author, Mr. A. 
F. Macfie. Altogether, The Art of Golf is well worth the 
attention of golfers, and, indeed, of non-golfers, some of whom 
may perhaps, to their great happiness, be turned from their evil 
ways and take to golf, a pursuit to which all men should turn 
their minds, for the pleasures thereof are great, and the pains 
fleeting. A successful speculation, a much-belauded novel, a 
picture hung on the line, can convey no pride or pleasure like 
that derived from a clean-hit ball. Most valuable of all is the 
philosophic teaching of the game, whereby the expert golfer can 
guide himself through all the perplexities of life. In his greatest 
difficulties, can he find a better solution than the well-known 
rule to “just take his niblick and trust to Providence”? Or 
what better counsel can be given to a man who is about to engage 
in any undertaking, than the caddies’ often repeated maxim to 
“take time, and keep your eye on the ball”? 





THE MAMMOTH AND THE FLOOD.* 


Tus work, as its title indicates, is partly historical, partly 
polemical. As regards the latter purpose, the author, to quote 
his own words, considers that the facts which he cites establish 
the following conclusions :— 

“Firstly, that a very great cataclysm or catastrophe occurred at 
the ‘close’ of the Mammoth period by which that animal, with its 
companions, were overwhelmed over a very large part of the earth’s 
surface. Secondly, that this catastrophe involved a widespread flood 
of water, which not only killed the animals, but also buried them 
under continuous beds of loam and gravel. Thirdly, that the same 
catastrophe was accompanied by a very great and sudden change of 
climate in Siberia by which the animals which had previously lived 
in fairly temperate conditions were frozen in their flesh under the 
ground, and have remained frozen ever since. Fourthly, that this 
catastrophe took place when man was already occupying the earth, 
and constitutes the gap between so-called palwolithic and neolithic 
man. Fifthly, that this catastrophe is in all probability the one 
pointed out in the traditions of so many nations as the primzval 
flood from which their legendary history begins.” 

As to the facts on which the above conclusions are founded, 
comparatively little difference of opinion exists; it is when we 
come to interpret them that the divergence begins. Those 
which relate to the occurrence of the remains of the mammoth 
in Siberia constitute the strength of Mr. Howorth’s case, and 
by a brief summary of them it will be most readily explained. 
This animal is a species of elephant (Elephas primigenius), allied 
to the existing Indian elephant, but of greater bulk, with longer 
tusks, and an abundant covering of hair and wool. A rhinoceros 
(R. tichorhinus), similarly protected, occupied the same regions, 
with other mammals, some extinct, some, like the musk-ox, still 
living in cold climates. Another elephant (EH. antiquus), more 
nearly allied to the African, another rhinoceros (R. leptorhinus), 
and the hippopotamus, appear sometimes to have lived with the 





* The Mammoth and the Flood ; an Attempt to Confront the Theory of Uniformity 
with the Facts of Recent Geology. By Henry H. Howorth, M.P., F.8.A, London : 
Sampson Low and Co, 





mammoth; but these more commonly occupied rather more 
temperate regions. Remains of the mammoth have been found 
in Europe a little farther north than the latitude of Hamburg, 
and as far south as Central Italy ; but they appear to be excep- 
tionally abundant in Siberia and the islands off its Northern 
coast. Here their tusks are collected and exported for use as 
ivory, a branch of commerce of which Mr. Howorth gives some 
interesting historical details. 

Siberia itself, the fatherland, so to say, of the mammoth, may 
be divided, at the present day, into two zones of vegetation. The 
Southern, a land more or less undulating or hilly, is overgrown 
largely by forest; the Northern, generally an almost level region, 
shelving very gently down to the Arctic Ocean, has much of 
its surface, especially in the extreme North, occupied by Mat 
morasses called tundras. Here the winter cold is intense, the 
ground is frozen to a considerable depth, which has been proved 
in some localities to exceed a hundred yards, and is only thawed 
for two or three feet at the top during the comparatively short 
summer. The vegetation is stunted, trees gradually dwindle, 
and are replaced by low-growing shrubs; these at last disappear, 
and nothing remains but dwarfed herbs, mosses, and lichens, 
The coast region of the Arctic Ocean is a scene of indescribable 
dreariness. Over this region, far north of the present limit of 
trees, north even of the dwarf willows and other alpine shrubs, 
the remains of mammoths are abundant. These occur in two con- 
ditions,—as skeletons or scattered bones, the former sometimes 
in an upright position, as if the animal had been mired; and as 
carcasses, on which sometimes even the hairy skin remains, and 
the frozen flesh has been so well preserved as to be devoured by 
dogs and wolves. 

Mr. Howorth gives condensed accounts of these interesting 
discoveries. Most of them were made on or near the coast of 
the Arctic Sea, and by the side of rivers, which, apparently by 
undermining their banks, had disclosed the carcass. This had 
been buried beneath alluvial deposits, gravel or sand or mud, 
which are at some height above the present bed of the stream, so 
that, if deposited by it, they indicate somewhat different physical 
conditions, and though geologically recent, when measured by 
years must be of great antiquity. These carcasses are the key 
of Mr. Howorth’s scientific position. He is a representative of 
the catastrophists, a school of geologists now almost extinct. 
Mr. Howorth asserts that the mammoth could not have in- 
habited the tundra region under the existing physical con- 
ditions. It is true that we do not know precisely upon what 
plants the animal fed, but there is evidence that a rhinoceros, 
the remains of which occur under similar circumstances, browsed 
on birch, various conifers, scrub-willow, bilberry, and grass,— 
the vegetation, in short, of the forest region, and of the district 
immediately north of it. The mammoth, no doubt, would find 
sustenance as far north as brushwood or even long herbage was 
plentiful, but would obviously perish in regions where animals 
which are able to graze close could still find abundant sustenance. 
Hence, if the mammoth formerly frequented the shore of the 
Arctic Ocean, the climate must have differed from the present, 
and have more nearly resembled that of the forest region. But, 
Mr. Howorth further argues, these great carcasses could not have 
been preserved so perfectly us to serve the wild animals for food 
unless they had been frozen almost immediately after death, 
and had remained in that condition till they were discovered. 
Hence, he infers, their deaths must have been sudden, simul- 
taneous, and accompanied by a marked fall in the temperature ; 
and the only agent which could at once destroy and entomb is 
a great flood. 

Having thus demonstrated to his own satisfaction the occur- 
rence of two catastrophes, not necessarily simultaneous or con- 
nected—viz., a great flood and a permanent fall in temperature in 
Siberia—Mr. Howorth proceeds to make the tour of the globe, 
and to show that everywhere, up to considerable heights above the 
present sea-level, there is similar evidence of the occurrence of a 
deluge and of the catastrophic destruction of the older mammalia, 
including Paleolithic man, and that of this deluge traditions 
widely prevalent have preserved a record. By this extension of his 
hypothesis he weakens his case. Apart from the great theoretic 
difficulties in finding a physical cause for a deluge which was in 
any sense of the word universal, he involves himself in many 
others, such as the existence down to comparatively recent times 
of apterous birds in more than one part of the earth; the 
survival of a large part of the “ pre-diluvian ” fauna, including 
among it a number of animals which would seem to be no better 
suited to escape a flood than the mammoth itself. Nay, many 
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very competent authorities would maintain that the representa- 
tives of Palolithic man still linger on the earth, thrust into its 
remotest corners by the advancing waves not of a universal 
deluge, but of more vigorous races. 

But, dealing with Mr. Howorth’s arguments in his Siberian 
stronghold, the case stands thus. Carcasses of mammoths have 
been found in regions to the north of any in which they could 
now obtain food, and these carcasses must have been frozen soon 
after death, and have so remained till the time of their dis- 
covery. On this, uniformitarians and catastrophists are alike 
agreed. The former admit the difficulty, but offer this ex- 
planation. Suppose that at the time when the climate of 
Siberia was approaching its present condition, a mammoth was 
drowned and swept northward by a flooded river in the autumn. 
It might thus be transported to a rather colder district, be 
stranded, and partly buried in mud. The low temperature 
would retard decomposition, and in a few days the increasing 
cold would arrest it for the winter. As the spring approached, 
the thaws to the south would cause renewed floods, which might 
more completely entomb the carcass, and the newly deposited 
mud might -also be frozen; for these floods, it must be re- 
membered, are caused by thaws on the upper parts of the 
Siberian rivers, while the lower region is still frost-bound. At 
the present day the ground only thaws even in summer to the 
depth of about a yard, and often less; so that a layer of mud 
of that thickness would avert decomposition, and thus, even 
under less favourable circumstances, a carcass might occa- 
sionally be preserved. Mr. Howorth considers a great deluge, 
accompanied by a sudden fall of temperature, a preferable 
explanation. But, we may fairly ask, how are these changes 
to be brought about? Catastrophic as results, they demand 
catastrophic causes, and it is difficult to understand what 
these can be, unless a miracle be assumed, which obviously 
is not a scientific method. Mr. Howorth, it is true, promises to 
deal with this difficulty in a future volume; but in this post- 
ponement he has surely, to use a homely phrase, put the cart 
before tke horse. When a hypothesis is not in harmony with 
the ascertained order of Nature, the new principles on which it 
rests should first be proved. To take these as axioms is, in 
effect, to appeal to the credulity, not to the reason, of the reader. 

We do not, then, think that, until Mr. Howorth has made it 
clear by what agency these sudden rushes of water over the 
globe and these sudden falls of temperature have been produced, 
he will make any serious impression on the ranks of his foemen, 
the “ uniformitarian”’ geologists. We are not sanguine as to 
his prospects of ultimate victory, for the present work indicates 
industry and research in literature rather than practical know- 
ledge and personal familiarity with geological problems. It is a 
great storehouse of information relating to the mammoth, with 
other curious details, and so, for purposes of reference, if it had 
an index, would be a valuable addition to the library of the 
geologist; but the reasoning appears to us inconclusive, some- 
times almost perverse, the author seeking, on the principle of 
obscurum per obscurius, to explain a difficulty by an improba- 
bility. 





LIFE AND WORK AT OXFORD.* 


A ook has certainly achieved a success when a reviewer can 
honestly say of it, as we can of Mr. Stedman’s volume, that it 
deserves to be read by the people for whom it is intended, the 
parents and guardians of Oxford students, present and to come, 
and by such students themselves. But saying so much does not 
prevent us from expressing an opinion that its varied contents 
are of very unequal value. By a happy chance, the very best 
essay in the volume is that which deals with the most important 
subject, the School of Liters: umaniores. ‘ Most important,” 
we call it, not as wishing to prejudge the question of Classics 
(largely mixed in this case with history and philosophy) versus 
History, Law, or Science, but because this school attracts the 
largest number of candidates, and determines the disposal of a 
majority of the Fellowships. It is, of course, impossible to 
discuss, or even to enumerate, the suggestions which Mr. Wells, 
the author of this paper, makes on this subject; but we may 
briefly say that in the two-and-twenty pages allotted to him, 
he gives an admirable *ésumé of his subject. No candidate, in 
reading for this school, should fail to make himself acquainted 
with this essay. The preceding paper, on “ Classical Honour 
Moderations,” has also considerable merits. The writer, Mr. F. G. 


* Oxford: its Life and Schools, Edited by A, M, M. Stedman, M.A, London: 
Bell and Sons, 1887, of ) ondon 





Brabant, commences with a comparison of the old system and 
the new (that which came into full force last year), Hig 
defence of the change is, on the whole, satisfactory, though 
some good judges still think that it was a mistake to propose 
as subjects the whole of the speeches of Demosthenes and 
Cicero. The old limitation to a single speech of one orator, 
and two, or it might be seven, of the other, was possibly 
indefensible. On the other hand, a paper might be set on 
the whole range of the orations, which would “floor” al] 
but a very few exceptional candidates. Probably this will 
never occur. If a mischievous “ Moderator” were to set such 
a paper, his colleagues would certainly veto it. The con. 
tention that the excellence of recent editions of classical authors 
brought a “ first-class” within the reach of industry without 
scholarship has something init. But it is doubtful whether, with 
the elements of composition and that of unprepared translation, 
which might have been increased, mere industry would ever have 
had too much advantage ; it is easy to imagine a state of things 
in which it would have too little. One does not want a First 
Class made up entirely of possible Hertford and Ireland 
scholars. Such a class is possible under the new system, though 
the good sense of the Moderators will doubtless prevent its 
actual occurrence. ‘“ Jurisprudence,” ‘ Modern History,” 
“ Mathematics,’ ‘‘ Natural Science and Medicine,” and 
“Theology” have respectively chapters devoted to them. 
The writer of this last has the merit of being plain and out- 
spoken. He confesses with a naivelé which his colleagues 
never quite equal, that “very many lectures are of little 
practical value,” and that this is “especially the case with 
theological lectures, which are apt to degenerate into sermons,” 
On the whole, his advice to intending candidates is, “ Don’t.” 
“Tf a man has the faintest chance of obtainiug a moderate 
class in Classics or Mathematics, he had better leave Theology 
alone.” This represents only too truly the average amount of 
feeling on the subject. The consequence is that the English 
clergy, which is generally the most cultured in Christendom, is 
deplorably destitute of professional knowledge. 


A separate chapter explains the somewhat complicated 
system of the Pass Schools, with their various groups, and 
there are others which give general hints and instructions on 
preparation and reading. But it is the introductory essays on 
“ Social,” “Intellectual,” and “ Religious Life” which will attract 
most readers. The first is, to our mind, the least satisfactory 
of the three. The editor, who writes it, is doubtless right in 
not minimising the temptations to idleness which an Oxford life 
presents ; but there is no need to exaggerate them. It would have 
been as well, for instance, to recognise the salutary change which 
has brought cricket within the reach of studious men. With 
wickets pitched at 2.30 p.m. and drawn at 6 p.m. (as is the casein 
most inter-collegiate matches), the interruption to work is not 
serious. In former days, cricket was the most dangerous rival of 
reading. Another exaggeration, of a different kind, is a curious 
description of a boating-breakfast, “ where every one is in a state 
of war with his neighbour, struggling to secure with the greatest 
eagerness the half-cooked viands which are supposed to give 
strength and muscle to the athlete.” Surely Oxford boating-men 
have not relapsed into such barbarism as this, hardly, one would 
think, to be found among the lowest savages. There is a 
flippancy and affectation about parts of this paper which makes 
one disinclined to take it seriously. The essays on the “In- 
tellectual” and the “ Religious Life” are of much superior 
quality. The latter, conceived in a candid spirit, and hopeful of 
the future, will be read with especial interest, and will leave, 
we think, a most favourable impression. It is the editor 
who deals with the subject of the “Expenses of Oxford 
Life.’ The statistics which he has collected are useful 
and instructive. The Colleges differ notably in the “ neces- 
sary expenses” to which their members are subjected, a 
difference which it is not easy to explain. A good dinner must, 
of course, cost more than a plain one; but “ establishment 
charges” should be much about the same everywhere, or larger, if 
larger anywhere, in the small Colleges. Curiously enough, they 
seem to be highest in some of the largest. To give any instance 
would be to provoke a flood of remonstrances and explanations, 
and we content ourselves with referring those whom it may 
concern to the chapter. As to the general question, Mr. Sted- 
man’s conclusion is that “ £200 a year will maintain a young 
man at Oxford in comfort, and with the addition of a few 
luxuries,” and that “less than £175 will hardly be sufficient.” 
His detailed estimate makes up a sum of £194 8s. But this 
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includes a really extravagant sum of £20 for “ ready money.” 
A young man who pays for his amusements by a lump subscrip- 
tion toa College club ought not to spend nearly a pound a week 
in loose cash. It must be confessed, however, that Mr. Stedman 
in this part of his subject has a very difficult task. Fathers 
ought not to be made to think that Oxford is cheap, or sons that 
Oxford is dear. How is the mean to be hit ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@~——. 

Colour. By Professor A. H. Church. (Cassell and Co.)—The 
object of the volume now before us is to present to the intelligent and 
cultivated student considerations which, while they explain the theory 
and the origin of colour-sensations, shall also show the absolate accord 
of that theory and its rules with the art of colour. We are afraid 
that most art-students but faintly realise the necessity of essential 
rules of colour. They are probably unaware of such a thing as mutual 
absorption of colour, hence the failure of many mixtures of pigments ; 
they confuse shades, broken tints, and tones; and this habit is as 
obstinate as habits commonly are. Professor Church’s advice to them, 
to observe the wonderful gradations which Nature has provided for 
them, should be unnecessary ; but it is much needed, for they certainly 
want reminding of it. Professor Church discusses and expounds the 
theory and rules for colour, and for combinations of colour, with 
that lucidity and conciseness that belong to an intimate and deep 
knowledge, combined with an exquisite appreciation and love of 
colour and its beauties. His remarks on “tints’’ are valuable, 
especially to the student, whose attention is not always drawn, as it 
should be, to the importance of this subject. The beauty of the 
coloured plates in themselves, as well as the facts they show, will 
appeal to all. We note, in particular, “‘ Simultaneous Contrast,’ and 
“Contrast of Colour with White, Grey, and Black.” We can assert, 
in conclusion, that the student who has carefully studied Professor 
Church’s manual will not fail from want of knowledge of the rules of 
colour, or from ignorance of what constitutes true combination or true 
balance of colour. The present manual is an enlarged and revised 
edition of a previous work on the same lines. 

A Village Tragedy. By Margaret L. Woods. (Bentley and Son.) 
—It is difficult to speak of this book in words that are suitable to its 
undoubted literary merits. We have never read anything more pain- 
ful. From beginning to end there is scarcely any other impression 
made by it; for if there is now and then a little descriptive touch of 
which it is impossible not to recognise the truth, the beauty of Nature 
is only introduced to bring out into strong relief the hideousness of 
homan life. An Oxfordshire farmer takes into his house an orphan 
niece, who has inherited from her dead father something of a finer and 
more sensitive nature than suits her surroundings. Her life, with its 
unhappy love, is the subject of this story, while the repulsive details of 
the ‘‘seamy side ”’ of country life, down to the mischievous village idiot, 
are given with a terrible fidelity. It is as well, perhaps, that we should 
not be allowed to cherish dreams of a pure and peaceful Arcadia. 
Few of us do so, thanks to Dr. Jessopp and others, who take such 
pains to tell us the unwelcome truth. Perhaps we ought to be more 
obliged to Mrs. Woods than we can find it in our hearts to be. 


Love the Fulfilling of the Law: Extracts from the Writings and 
ASS. of the late Norman Macleod, D.D. Selected and arranged by 
his Daughter, A. C. Macleod. (Charles Burnet.)—The greater part 
of this volume is occupied by extracts from sermons and theological 
works of Dr. Macleod, consecutively arranged in such a way as to 
give them a certain completeness, as a synopsis of the writer’s view 
of religion, doctrinal and practical. ‘ Notes cf Travel, Life, and 
Character,” and “ Character Sketches,’ three in number, follow. 
Some of these will be still fresh in the recollection of many readers ; 
all, whether new or old, will be welcome. The volume is a pleasing 
memorial of one of the best men of his day. 


Essays on Health-Culture. By Gustav Jaeger, M.D. Edited and 
translated by Lewis R. S. Tomalin. (Waterlow and Sons.)—‘ There 
is nothing like wool’? is Dr. Jaeger’s adaptation of an old saying 
(though leather is not absolutely excluded from human use). Indeed, 
it has been said that he invented a wool pill, which the German 
Government, always paternally anxious for the health of its subjects, 
summarily suppressed. We do not find any hint of an internal 
administration of the health-giving material ; but for every external 
purpose it should be used, and that, as far as possible, undyed. Even 
the collar must be made of “ cashmere, or natural colour wool.” It is 
true that wool collars shrink ; but “the owner of a sanitary woollen 
collar which has shrunk by repeated washings to impracticable 
dimensions, has the consolation that he has derived from it an im- 
portant hygienic advantage.” The pocket-handkerchief should be 
of wool; here the only inconvenience will be that it will not 
serve for polishing an eye-glass. There may be some eccentricities 
in Dr. Jaeger’s theories; but that they are substantially true, and 





that they are making an important change in clothing, is undoubted. 
All his goods sold in England are now made, we understand, in this 
country, so that the patriotic objection loses its validity. 

In Southern Seas: a Trip to the Antipodes. By “ Petrel.’”’ Illus- 
trated by “Twain.” (Grant and Son, Edinburgh.)—A pleasant 
little book of travel, though it tells us nothing new. The writer went 
to Tasmania, vid Teneriffe and the Cape, and after visiting New 
Zealand (where he saw the famous Terraces before their destruction) 
and Sydney, came back by way of Ceylon, Bombay, and the Red Sea. 
There are some spirited little pictures, and altogether the volume is 
one which may be looked through with pleasure. We may also 
mention a very different record of travel, Leaves from the Log of the 
‘ Homeward Bound ;’ or, Eleven Months at Sea in an Open Boat. By 
Captain Nelson. (Chapman and Hall.)—Captain Nelson, with his 
brother and a friend, voyaged from Darban to England in an open 
boat which they made themselves. A very curious record of courage 
and endurance it is. ‘‘ Petrel’s’’? voyage was made under all the most 
comfortable conditions that modern science and its appliances can 
make, and the contrast lends no little force to the concluding observa- 
tion of “J. V.,” who has edited Captain Nelson’s narrative :—“ It is 
encouraging, in a time of luxury and ease, to find that the old fearless 
spirit of enterprise and adventure, the old firm endurance of hardship, 
lives undiminished and unimpaired; for material progress would be 
a doubtful benefit if it deprived us of the qualities which go to make 
up what may emphatically be styled a man.” 

Progress of the Church in Lonton during the last Fifty Years. By 
the Rev. W. Walsh. (Rivingtons.)—A book of this kind is the best 
contribution possible to the cause of Church Defence. Figures do 
not adequately represent the case which it makes out, but still they 
give some idea of it. The Deanery of Falham has increased in 
population from 17,539 to 106,425. (These figures represent the 
Census returns of 1831 and 1881, and are subject, therefore, to con- 
siderable increase.) In 1837, there were jive churches. There are 
now eighteen, besides six temporary and mission churches. Two of the 
original five have been rebuilt. In Kensington (population, 20,902 
and 172,585), there were five, and there are now twenty-six, and twelve 
mission churches. In Paddington, the increase is from two to twenty- 
four ; in Islington, from siz to forty-one. These are some of the most 
striking figures. But the totals are noteworthy. Two hundred and 
thirty -six churches and chapels have now increased to eight hundred 
and seventy. It is true that the population has grown from about 
1,300,000 to 4,000,000. Still, if much remains, much has been done. 

Sketch of American Finances, 1789-1835. By John Watts Kearney. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—"* How we may best manage, and most 
speedily pay off, our great public debt, will practically be a vital 
question in American politics for a long time to come.” So Mr. 
Kearnay begins his preface. But time moves quickly, and the “ vita 
question in American politics” just now may almost be said to be, 
how not to pay off the Debt. American statesmen are in the curious 
perplexity of having too much money. The Debt will not absorb the 
surplus of revenue. The convenience of commerce forbids its 
accumulation. The abstainers protest against the diminution of 
revenue by repealing Excise duties, and the Protectionists insist on 
the maintenance of the Customs. Mr. Kearnay’s book, therefore, 
has now little but a historical interest. In 1789, the States owed 
about £11,000,000, the domestic debt standing under somewhat 
complicated conditions. In early days, there was a difficulty in 
making both ends meet. Among other expenses, “a treaty at 
heavy cost had to be purchased of Algiers,” a somewhat dis- 
creditable arrangement, for which the States, however, are not 
alone to blame. By 1812, considerable progress had been made 
in paying off. The war of that year produced great financial em- 
barrassment. “ Public credit,” writes Mr. Kearney, “ could now hardly 
be said to exist.” Somehow the country struggled through. In 
1817, the Debt amounted to £22,000,000, a modest sum after all, and 
less than what Great Britain had added, on an average, annually to her 
obligations during the French war. In 1835, all had been paid off, 
and the Treasury had a balance of nearly four million pounds in hand. 
Mr. Kearney should have told us what they did with it. 


Country Luck. By John Habberton. (Chatto and Windus.)—The 
successful author of “ Helen’s Babies” is successful also in the more 
ordinary domains of novel-writers. In the story before us there is 
plenty of liveliness, though no attempt at the direct dro‘lery of the 
book that first drew the universal attention of the public to its author. 
It is curious that Mr. Habberton and Mr. Howells, both American 
novelists, have almost simultaneously chosen the same subject,—the 
visit to New York for a temporary purpose of a young farmer who 
ends by remaining there. But there the parallel ceases, for while 
Mr. Habberton is a lively and pleasant teller of a story, he cannot 
claim to stand at all on the same level with Mr. Howells, whose subtle 
perception and delicate delineation of every phase of character— 
especially of the female character—is altogether unrivalled amongst 
modern American writers. Howells describes real persons and 
events. Mr. Habberton leans towards the caricaturist in his Cealings 
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with his dramatis person, and to the romancer in awarding them 
their situations and adventures. But this is scarcely fair. We might 
as justly complain of Miss Yonge that she is not Miss Austen. When 
all is said, Mr. Habberton has given us a very pleasant novelette, and 
the holiday-maker or invalid may be envied who has Country Luck in 
his hand, and is making acquaintance with our author’s creations,— 
with Mr. Tramlay and his family in the city, or with the Haynses and 
their boyson the farm. Mr. Habberton describes with much vivacity 
the freshness of New England life,—different in so many ways from 
the life of even the most rural and unsophisticated districts of the 
old country. It is pleasant to be taken where the New World exists 
under free laws, and with a brighter spirit than can generally be 
found in our over-crowded, over-hurried, and over-anxious old England. 

Sweet is True Love. By Katherine King. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
The animal spirits which made ‘‘ The Queen of the Regiment” so 
pleasant to read, and enlivened the exciting narrative of ‘ Lost for 
Gold,” are much subdued in Miss King’s latest novel ; but although it 
has not the mirthfulness and “ go” of the former, or the closely woven 
plot and stirring scenes of the latter, Sweet is True Love is superior 
to either in some respects. Miss King has drawn no characters 
so strongly as those of Mrs. Milward, Mr. Redfern, and Jan Petersen, 
three of the personages of this story, and no scene in any of her 
preceding novels is so striking as the catastrophe of Sweet is True 
Love. There have been many variations upon the theme of ‘“ Enoch 
Arden ”’—the situation is one which will always have the charm of 
the drame intime for the imagination—but the variation that we find 
in Sweet is True Love is striking and original; indeed, as the 
story has no resemblance whatever to ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” except in the 
bare fact that a man is not dead whose wife, believing herself to be 
his widow, has married again, it is hardly fair to call it a variation 
on the Laureate’s adaptation of a theme in reality as much common 
property as Robinson Crusoe’s island, which was invaded by Enoch 
Arden in the first instance, and has recently been annexed by Mr. 
James Payn. There is much in the story, also, of Miss King’s 
characteristic love of bold energy and effort in which there is the 
element of danger. 

“ Gilbert and Sullivan”? Birthday-Book. Compiled by Alexander 
Watson. (Pickering and Chatto.)—The compiler does not think it 
necessary to apologise for publishing this volume. Our impression 
is that he has carried to a still further length of absurdity a practice 
already absurd enough. But it is possible that he may be able to 
excuse himself by some equally irrational precedent. Imagine 
asking a rational being to identify himself in some sort of fashion 
with stuff of this kind :— 

** You shall quickly be parsonified, 

Conjugally matrimonified, 

By a doctor of divinity 

Who lives in this vicinity.’” 
This is funny enough, it may be, with its accessories; but to separate 
it from its context, and make it a sort of appropriate label for the 
person who happens to have been born on the corresponding day, is 
really too silly. 


Hatred is Akin to Love. By Ptolemy Haughton. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—The story, so far as it is described by the title, might 
be told in a very few pages. The hero does not appear till about 
four-fifths of the book have been written. He is a misogynist, but is 
as unstable in his opinion as if he were an Anglican vowed to celibacy. 
His hatred of women turns to the love of one woman in particular, 
But the real tale has to do with one Jessie Graham, the heroine’s 
great friend, and with a certain cousin who loves the heroine, but, 
under the influence of pique and champagne, engages himself to 


. Jessie. This unhappy girl drinks, and commits suicide when the 


shame of the discovery becomes unendurable. Mauch of the story, it 
will be seen, is painful, and it is most inartistically put together ; bat 
there are marks of ability in it. The heroine especially is a very 
pleasing picture; and Mr. Bouverie was quite right in reconsidering 
his views after becoming acquainted with her.—In Birthrights, by 
Edgar Ray (T. Fisher Unwin), the hero is a young man who 
is brought down to the depths of adversity by the fraudulent 
bankruptcy of his father. This part of the story is good enough; 
but another part, in which the early life of a certain Father Fabiani 
and the real parentage of the heroine, Eva Boyes, are concerned, is 
not entitled to the same praise. The style is somewhat cumbrous, 
and the moralising made more obtrusive than it should be. What 
does the author mean when he writes,—“ Life is indeed, after all, the 
embodiment of ancient fable, where two women were grinding at one 
mill, and one was taken, the other left”? What “ancient fable” ? 
We hope he does not mean St. Matthew’s Gospel >——Twok. By 
Watson Griffin. (Griffin and Kidner, Hamilton, Ontario.)—A tale 
from Canada is such a rarity, that one would read a duller book than 
this with some interest. Twok, indeed, is not dull. It is a love-story, 
of course, and there is plenty of incident in it. Twok, it may be 
explained, is the heroine’s name. In spite of it, she is very pretty, 
lively, and good, and, after the proper amount of difficulties, meets 
with her happiness. 





The British Roll of Honour. By Peter Lund Simmonds. (Dean 
and Son.)—This volume contains a descriptive account of the various 
“Orders of Knighthood” throughout Europe, beginning with the 
“Order of Albert the Bear” (Anhalt), and ending with the “ Order 
of Olga” (Wiirtemberg). The other quarters of the world follow in 
order. Hawaii seems rich in decorations of this kind, for it hag no 
less than six, one of which, the “Star of Oceania,” was instituted 
last year. Under that Order, the names of all the English memberg 
are given. After this follows a list of “Honours of Members and 
Connections of the Royal Family.” The Prince of Wales, we may 
observe, is the proud possessor of no less than forty-nine, and the 
Duke of Edinburgh of eighteen. Then we have an alphabetical 
descriptive list (with addresses) of British subjects having English 
or foreign decorations. Mr. Gladstone seems to have escaped without 
any. Altogether the list occupies about 380 pages, with perhaps an 
average of twelve names on each. Illustrations, coloured and plain, 
of the insignia are added. The author is evidently not satisfied with 
our English system of decoration, the naval and military services 
having a share quite out of proportion to their importance. This state 
of things is, indeed, a curious survival of barbarous days, when the 
only way that a man had of serving his country was by knocking one 
of its enemies on the head. 

Beeton’s Law-Book: Everybody’s Lawyer. (Ward and Lock.) — 
This ‘‘ seventh edition” has been brought up to time. The recently 
passed Bankruptcy Acts, for instance, are summarised, and there ig 
an appendix describing the legislation of 1887. The work is in the 
form of short numbered paragraphs (the number reaching as far ag 
15,000). The author does not content himself with stating the law, 
but also makes some brief incisive remarks on its failures and 
inconsistencies. 

George Stalden. Edited by Edmund Lawrence. 2 vols. (Reming- 
ton.)—We suppose that we may consider the “edited’’ a literary 
artifice. The little drama of George Stalden’s life—for it is “a 
personal memoir of the American Revolutionary War” that we are 
supposed to be reading—is rounded off with a certain completeness 
that is not likely to be found in actual experience. We have, we must 
confess, no other reason for not thinking it genuine, though we were 
on the look-out in reading for anachronisms and other inconsistencies. 
This, by-the-way, is an attitude of mind which does not conduce to 
the enjoyment of a book, and one, therefore, which it is not to the 
interest of the writer to bring about. Otherwise, the tale is of con- 
siderable interest, and indicates, we should say, a careful study of the 
period to which it is assigned. We should have been glad to hear, 
indeed, more about the Revolutionary War, and less about not very 
interesting persons and things in England. Possibly there is a good 
deal put in of this kind to keep up the appearance of an auto- 
biography. If we are under a mistake in this matter—and there is 
a matter-of-fact tone about Mr. Lawrence’s preface that makes one 
doubt—we can only say that the fault is not with us. It is absolutely 
necessary that the eternal history of a manuscript thus published 
should be given. From the literary point of view, on the other hand, 
it is a mistake to leave it uncertain whether a book is to be regarded 
as fact or fiction. 

The Climatic Treatment of Consumption. By James Alexander 
Lindsay, M.A., M.D. (Macmillan.)—Dr. Lindsay possesses two special 
qualifications for his task. One is positive, he has visited many 
sanatoria; the other is negative, he is not interested in any one in 
particular, for no one would go to Belfast, where he practises, for this 
disease. He is familiar with many places in Australasia, has visited 
Cape Colony and California, spent a winter in Algeria, and made 
acquaintance with the Riviera and with the high-altitude health 
resorts. He limits his remarks to the places which he knows by 
personal experience, and deals fairly with each. We do not pretend 
to criticise his judgments, and can only commend them to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

The Massage Case. By Cyril Bennett. 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 
—It is possible that some of our readers may not know that 
‘massage’ is a kind of medical or quasi-medical treatment by means 
of rubbing. The author, or at least the teller, of this tale seems to 
have a grievance, either in her own person or in the person of some 
friend, against certain practitioners of this method. She describes a 
Doctor Broadley, a very self-willed, obstinate physician who pre- 
scribes it, and a private nursing establishment where it is carried 
out; and the description is somewhat to the disadvantage of the 
former, and very much to the disadvantage of the latter. The 
physician means well, but so much cannot be said for the principal of 
the nursing establishment. Then there comes in a doctor who is sym- 
pathetic, and also knows what he is about. Finally, the whole scene 
is changed to Egypt, for no particular reason except that the writer 
would seem to have been in that country. It is a good rule not to 
write a book, except one has something to say. But to have been 
medically rubbed and not liked it, and to have been in Egypt, hardly 
supply a sufficient raison d’étre, even with a strong hatred for Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government thrown in. 
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Bosworth’s Clerical Guide, 1888. (Hamilton and Adams.)—This 
work continues its course of improvement. Last year we noticed 
gome topographical additions which made it more practically 
yaluable as a directory. Now we have some information about 
Universities, Colleges, and Schools; a list of Army, Navy, and Volun- 
teer Chaplains is added, as also of Chaplains to Prisons, Work- 
houses, Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, Reformatories, Orphan Asylums, 
Cemeteries, &c. We observe omissions in the list of foreign chap- 
laincies. Neither St. Malo nor its neighbour, Dinard, are given. We 
gee that the name of the doyen of the English Church is still on the 
list. He has held the same living seventy-five years! But the “ List 
of the Clergy ” is not absolutely correct. “ John Hymers of Brandes- 
burton” appears in it. Surely enough has been said of Mr. Hymers’s 
will to call attention to his death. Thom’s Oficial Directory of the 
United Kingdom (Alex. Thom and Co.) appears for the “ forty-fifth ” 
time. It has an Irish specialty, giving lists of the Irish Magistracy, 
a Dublin city and county directory, Irish medical directory, &c. 
Otherwise it supplies the usual information which such volumes 
give, more than many, and is, indeed, a very usefal book of 
reference. The Australian Handbook, 1888 (Gordon, London, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane), contains ample historical, geo- 
graphical, statistical, and personal information about the Australasian 
Colonies. Tasmania, New Zealand, Fiji, and New Guinea, are included 
in its scope.——The Electrician’s Directory and Handbook (George 
Tucker) has reached its sixth year of publication. One of its 
specialties is a ‘“ Biographical Section,” in which short memoirs of 
leading men of science, engineers, &c., are given, illustrated with 
portraits. Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia, edited by E. D. Price 
(Hazell, Watson, and Viney), is best described by its own sub-title,— 
“Above 3,000 concise and explanatory articles on every topic of 
current political, social, biographical, and general interest referred 
to by the Press and in daily conversation.” It is quite im- 
possible to analyse, much less to criticise, the contents of such a 
volume. Here are the headings of a page taken at random: 
—“‘Hoil, Frank’ (memoir), ‘ Holland (see ‘ Netherlands ’),” 
“Holmes, O. W.” (memoir), ‘“ Holmgren’s Coloured Wools (see 
*Colour-Blindness’),” “‘ Holy Alliance ”’ (historical account), ‘‘ Holy- 
head Harbour Improvement ’”’ (proposed works), ‘‘ Holy Thursday,” 
“Home Arts Association” (account of Society and its objects), 
“Home Office” (description of its functions). As far as we have 
been able to examine the contents, they seem complete and correct. 
——The London Diocese Book (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), besides 
giving a Church calendar and some leading facts about bishoprics, 
Convocation, &c., furnishes special information about the diocese of 
London. Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (Whittaker 
and Co.), has attained to its “forty-eighth year.” There is no more 
convenient book of its kind. 














REPRINTS AND New Epirions.—Messrs. Chapman and Hall publish 
a cheap reprint of some of Carlyle’s works. These are The French 
Revolution (3 vols.), Hero- Worship, Sartor Resartus, and Past and 
Present. We have also a revised edition of Lessing’s Laokoon, trans- 
lated from the German by E. C. Beasley, M.A. (Bell and Sons.) 
Days and Hours in a Garden, by “ E. V. B.’’ (Elliot Stock), a “ sixth” 
edition. Burns’s Letters. Selected and arranged by J. Logie Robert- 
son, M.A. (Walter Scott.)—The volume contains about two hundred 
out of the total of five hundred andforty. The volume is a valuable 
addition to the “‘ Camelot Series.” The new volume of “ Morley’s 
Universal Library” (Routledge and Sons) is again taken from the 
classics, The Bacchanals, and other Plays of Euripides. The translation 
of the Bacchanals is Dean Milman’s ; the other plays—the Ion, Medea, 
Phenician Damsels, Suppliants, and Hippolytus—are taken from 
Woodhull’s version (1809). Every Man’s Own Lawyer, by “A 
Barrister” (Crosby Lockwood and Son), a “twenty-fifth edition, re- 
constructed, thoroughly revised, and much enlarged.”-—— Gout, and 
its Relations to Diseases of the Liver and Kidneys. By Robson Roose, 
M.D. (Lewis and Son.) Little Miss Primrose. By the Author of 
“St. Olave’s,” &c. (Spencer Blackett.) 
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Bancroft (H. H.), Popular History of the Mexican People, 8vo...... (Tribner) 15/0 
Cresswell (H.), A Wily Widow, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ........:...00000 (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
De Salis (Mrs.), Sweets and Supper-Dishes, cr 8VO ..........0.c0se0000 (Longmans) 1/6 
MUUEUON Cs Sees NOON NE MUR os ci. ccas cicack ceasascactuceasenisctieasaveacescecst (Nisbet) 2/6 
Edwards (A. 8.), The Prima Donna, 2 vols. 8V0........c..ccseceeeeeee (Remington) 24/0 
Forster (J.), Life of Goldsmith, cr 8V0 .........cecccceecccceecseceueee (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Fream (W.), Rothamsted Experiments on Growth of Wheat, cr 8vo (H. Cox) 5/6 
Freeman (I. A.), William tte Conqueror, cr 8V0... .......e.c0cesee0: (Macmillan) 2/6 
Galloway (W.), Battle of Tofrek, Fought under Sir J. McNeill (W. H. Allen) 21/0 
German Epic Tales, from Modern German Authors, 12mo ......... (Whittaker) 2/6 
Gurnhill (J.), Companion to the Psalter, 12m0 ......0....:eeceee0e--- (Rivingtons) 4/0 


Hitchcock (A.), The Miss Crusoes, cr 8V0 .......000+ 
Hornibrook (J. L.), Shadow of a Life, er 8vo 
James (H.), The Long White Mountains, 8vo ..... 
Kaye (J.), Keclesiastica) History, Vol. I., 8vo..... 
Lange (F.), Intermediate German Course, cr 8V0 ..... 


....(W. H, Allen) 3/6 
...(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
... (Longmans) 24/0 
....(Rivingtons) 12/0 
....(Whittaker) 2/0 








Macduff (J. R.), Ripples in the Moonlight, cr 8V0.....c.ccccscsscssceeeeeuee (Nisbet) 2/0 
Macfarren (G. A.), Addresses and Lectures, Cr 8V0 ........0.00000.06 (Longmans) 6/6 
Marshal! (E.), Alma, the story of a Little Music-Mistre ...(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Martin (W. R.), Treatise on Navigation, MIE MI cs shantascanndasasaca’ (Longmans) 18/0 


Mason (E. T.), Humorous Gems from American Literature se-(Routledge) 2/0 





Smith (E. H. C.), Select Passages from Greek and Latin Poets (Rivin 8) 3/6 
Thornton (J.) Elementary Physiography, cr 8vo f soe 
Tyrwhitt (R. St. J.), Free-Field Lyrics, 12mo ....... 
Upton (H. M.), Profitable Dairy-Farming, cr 8vo ........ 
Virgil’s Aineid, Book vi., edited by T. E. Page, 18mo . 
Ward (H.), Robert Elsmore, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ..e-ceccescc0e.,, .. (Sm: 

Wilson (W. N.), Geometrical Drawing for Army Exams., cr 8vo(Rivingtons) 4/6 














“LI BERT Y” LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
| FANCY, BALL, DINNER, and 
ART EVENING COSTUMES. 


F A 8 fe 1 Cc S ) SPEcIAL SKETCHES IN ANY DesiGN OR PERIOD, 


For the SEASON, FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
Patterns Post-FREx. 


East India House, 
LIBERTY & CO. |&cian. _.} REGENT STREET, W. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham. 





| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—-MATLOOK BANK. 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 
SMEDLEY’S. 


[Physicians { 68, G. G CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 
MATLOCK, 


| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
, and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 

| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 
the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


GENUINE ONLY 
DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON AND SONS’ 
READING. 


Pricep Lists POSstT-FREF. 


SEEDS. 
(REG.) 


Just published, Sixth Edition, Revised, and Enlarged with Three 
New Chapters and Apperdix, and additional Illustrations, 
Eleventh Thousand, 1s, cloth. 

OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
OUR By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS., &. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION :— 
“** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 
e Y E S a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
* preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
| to wear spectacles.””—Pall Mail Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
| and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for ls 2d by the Author, 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


ROWLANDS’. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing 
fragrance to the breath. It is by far the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


| 
ODONTO | 
| 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


TABLE WATERS.” 


“THE QUEEN OF 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 





ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. : 
WANTED, in April, in the Giris’ Grammar School, Bath Row, Birmingham, an 
AS-ISTANT-MISTRESS for a Junior Class. Salary, £60 perannum., 
Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained on applying (by 
letter only) to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birming- 
ham, to whom applications and copy testimonials should be sent before March 8th 
next. 
Birmingham, February 18th, 1888, 
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nee ee ae COLLEGE. 


_— 


An EXAMINATION for the following SCHOLARSHIPS wiil ba held at 
Haileybury on APRIL 4th and 5th :— 
Three Senior of £40, and Two of £30 each. 
Four Junior of £30 each, tenable for three years. 


The Senior are open to all Loys, whether at the School or not, who were above 
the age of 15 but not over 15 on January Ist, 1888, one, or at the most, two, being 
tenable on the Modern Side. 


Of the Junior, two are open to all boys who were not over 13, two to those 
who were not over 14, on Januiry Ist last. One of the four is tenable on the 
Modern Side. 


The Oollege will take full charge of the Candidates, finding beds in the neigh- 
bourhood and board at the College, for 10s 6d per boy, to be paid to the Steward. 


Boys will have to arrive by 7 p.m., if possible, on the 3rd, and will be able to 
leave in the afternoon of the 5th, or early next day. 


No books need b2 brought. 


Names and ages of Candidates should be sent to the Master, Haileybury 
College, He: tford, by March 29th, that accommodation may be secured. 


Broxburne, G.E.R. (3 miles), ani Hertford, G.N.R. (2) miles), are the nearest 
Railway-Stations. 


For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
Rev. P. DEEDES, St. Albans, Herts. 


T. MARY MAGDALENE’S COLLEGE, 
8 WESTBOURNE SQUARE, W. 
PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. For terms, Prospectus, and successes, 
apply to _ the HEAD-MASTER, or A, H. GODFREY, Esgq., Sec., 1 De'amere 
Terrace, W. 


BiNnNiTy COLLEGE, GLENALMOND. 
(In the Perthshire Highlands.) 
: «sateen of £50 a year will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
in : 
The MODERN SIDE gives a special and systematic practical Education for 
boys entering early upon life. 
The CLASSICAL SIDE prepares for the Universities. Boys are prepared for 
the Indian Civil Service, Army, and other EXAMINATIONS. 
‘ — —s Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmord, 
erth, N.B. 











HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.-- 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and Daily 
GOVERNESSES (finishing, junior, nursery), Class Teachers, Visiting Lady Pro- 
fessors, and Artists; also Chaperons, Companions, Matrons, and Lady House- 
keepers. Madame Aubert’s GOVERNESS LIST and LIST of SCHOOLS, &c., 
published weekly, price 3d; by post, 3}d.—166 Regent Street, W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 

—The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES will 

CLOSE SATURDAY, March 3:d. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 
1s; Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 





ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, FEBRUARY, 18838, 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £l4a year, together 
with Four Council Nominations (giving immediate admission) will be competed for 
in JUNE NEXT. One of these Scholarships (£80) is confined to Candidates not 
yet Members of the School; the rest are open to Members of the School and 
others without distinction. Two will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics, 
Age of Candidates, from 11 to 16.—Full particulars may be obtained on application 
to Mr, F. J. LEADER, the College, Marlborough, 











OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 

fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 

Students will be admitted in September, 1888. For Competition the Secretary of 

State will offer Fifteen Appointments ia the Indian Public Works Department, 

and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





RDINATION.—The Rev. P. LILLY, M.A., St. John’s, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Collaton St. Mary, near Paignton, South Devon, 
ASSISTS CANDIDATES in their PREPARATION for HOLY ORDERS, 
Lodgings are easily obtained at Paignton, a healthy and cheerful seaside place, 
within two miles of Collaton; or, if specially desired, one Resident Pupil can be 
received, References to former pupils. 





| OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaAL—Miss BISHOP. 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 18th. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination at the 
College on Wednesday and Thursday, March 2lst and 22nd, unless they have 
already passed an exam nation accepted as equivalent. The charge for board, 
lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (LL weeks). 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION in 1883, Examination on March 14th, 
15th, and 16th, at Rossail or at Oxford. 





ADLEY COLLEGEH.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Fonr of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888, Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1883. 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


Fleetwood. 


Scholarships vary in value from 70 guineas (covering fees) to £20 per annum, 
Subjects of examination mainly classical or mathematical. 
For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTZ&R, Rossall, 











LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
4 HERTs.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 8th for FOUR 
4 JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the annnal average value of £3), The 

Hit Scheme also provides for Ten Senior Platt Scholarships of higher value open to 
i boys over 15 already in the School, and Nine Exhibitions, 

t For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, Kscort from London March 8th. 


Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 





LADY wishes 





18 Upper Woburn Place. 


to SHARE a HOUSE, on the sunny side 


of a good Square, with two other ladies. West Central district.—‘* D, M.,’” 





eos TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 
WARDROBES, 


avr linen fronts.35s 6d per half-dozen 
a (to measure or pattern, 2s extra). 


CLEAVER’S Gentlemen are invited to send for 


cuttings of materials used, also 


patterns of our newest styles in 
j MATCHLESS Fanep- Lethon, Flannel, Silk, and 
i SHIRTS Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 
i; = 
$ 


to any part of the worid. 
With best materials in 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 


~ 

for 14s the half-dozen. We OLD SHIRTS 

i refit none under this figure. 

he Price-Lists and samples of MADE AS G00D 
AS NEW. 





Linen Collars, Cuffs, &c., and 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- 
free to any part. | 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
4 ; (Telegraphic Address, ‘LINEN wat BELFAST, _ 
CAMBRIC POCKET 
: HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists, post-free. 
PER DOZEN: 





{ lg eer 1/2 Hemstitched 

’ Ladies’ ... +... 2/44 | Ladies’ H 
i ARTO ssvsisovenupavends A CE Bi esesnse: kicusces 411 
i ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 


BELFAST. 


E PP 8s’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


Cc OC O A. 


For dress or ordinary wear. Best 
ROBINSON | qualitylong-cloth, with 4-fold finest | 


| @OLD MEDAL, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS, 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
/ a claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM ©. ee be Joint 
e 





FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, cretaries. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRiSH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





| [XcoRPoraTED SOCIETY of 
AUTH . 


ORS, 
PRESIDENT— 
The Right Hon. LORD TENNYSON, D.C.L. 

Tnexperienced Authors in correspondence with 
publishers are requested not to sign any agreement, 
and not to part with any right, without first com- 
municating with the Secretaries. 

Authors are strongly recommended to reply to no 
advertisements soliciting MSS. for publication with- 
out taking the advice of the Secretaries. 

By order, 
A. G. ROSS, Hon. Sec. 
JAS. STANLEY LITYLE, Executive Sec. 

4 Portugal Street, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


CO C O A. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS. 


‘It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.’”’—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D. 


SPECTACLES. 
“Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 





Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C. 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 869. MARCH, 1888, 23 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


Joyce. Chaps, 41-44. 
Mary S1varT In ScorranpD.—II, MAITLAND AND 
Ceci. By Jobn Skelton, C.B. 


Some ASPECTS OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 

OysTER-CULTURE AT ARCACHON. 

Too Late: AN Every-Day Romance. By the Earl 
of Rosslyn. 

A Deap Man's VENGEANCE. 

Cyprus UNDER Britisn RULe. 

A NEGLECTED PARADISE. 


Land, Porvu.ation, AND WEALTH IN THE WESTERN 
IstEs. By Reginald MacLeod. 


TECHNICAL EpucaTIon. By Professor G.G. Ramsay. 
TuE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Witrram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
URRAY’S MAGAZINE. 

Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FOR MARCH, 1888. 

1, ON AStnverR WeppinG. By Lewis Morris. 

92, Isit Peace? By Vincent Caillard, Representa- 

tive of British Bondholders at Constanticople. 

3. Toe MipLAND RaiLway. By W. M. Acworth. 

4, A Mystertous Summons. By Right Hon. Sir H. 

Drummond Wolff. 

5, REMINISCENCES OF BoaR-Huntinc.—PartI. By 
Right Hon. Sir J. H. Drummond Hay. 

6. A Hiauianp SEER AND ScoTcu SUPERSTITIONS. 

Mrs. Jeune, 

7. Tue Spirit PHotroararu. By Cyril Bennett, 
Author of ‘‘ The Massage Case.’’ 

8. AGeRMAN REED-ER. By R. Corney Grain. 

9, THE EXTRAORDINARY CONDITION OF CORSICA. 

By Charles Sumner Mayne. 

10. Opps AND Enns FroM A RANCHE. 

ll. A Councit OF PERFECTION.—(Continued.) By 
Lucas Malet, Author of ‘‘Co’onel Enderby’s 
Wife,” &e. 

12, Our Lrprary List. 

*,* The Second Editions of the January and February 

Numbers are now ready. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 
+ een NATIONAL REVIEW, 
MARCH. 23 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. By Matthew Arnold. 
Mepica Screnck IN RELATION TO Home@oratuy. By 


“R. B. ¢ 








Coryat’s Crupities. By M. A. Dimsdale, 

Women’s SurrraGe: A Repty. By Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett. 

Who art “THE Enauisn Peorie.”’ By ‘‘ An English- 
man.” 

FREE-TRADE AND THE Economists, By C. A. Cripps. 

Prain Facts anout IRELAND. By the Hon. George 
C. Brodrick, Warden of Merton College, Oxford. 

Wuat We Have Done For Cyprus. By Ulick Ralph 
Burke, M.A. 

A Poririxp British Senate.—I. ‘‘THe Status 
Quo.” By Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. 

Pouitics At HOME AND ABROAD. 

CoRRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 

Now ready, price 1s. 
Bo steas R’S MAGAZINE. 
MARCH, 1888. 
CONTENTS, 

Brucurr UNHORSED AT LiGNY. 
Drawn by R. F. Zogbaum. 

THE CamMPa:iGN OF WatTERLOO.—I, John C. Ropes. 
With Lilustrations by R. F. Zogbaum and others, 
and from Drawings made on the Field by W. T. 
Smedley. Also with Reproductions of Old Prints 
and a Map furnished by the Author. 

Tur YeLttow Exms. Bessie Chandler. 

Tue Nixie. Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

A SHELF OF OLD Books: LeigH Hunt. Mrs. James 
T. Fields, Illustrated with Drawings, Portraits, 
and Fac-similes, 

Tue ELectric MOTOR ANDITS APPLICATIONS. Frank- 
lin Leonard Pope. With Illustrations. 

NaTuRAL SELECTION: A RoMANCE. In Three Parts. 
Part III (Conclusion.) H. C. Bunner. With 
Illustrations. 

Storm anp Catm. ©. P. Cranch. 

MenpeLssonn’s LETrers TO MoSCHELES. From the 
Manuscripts in the possession of Felix Moscheles.— 
II. (Couclusion.) William F. Apthorp. With 
Portraits, Reproductions of Drawings, Musical 
Scores, &c. 

THE Day or THE CycLone. Octave Thanet. 

AsHcAKE. Thomas Nelson Page. 

First Harvests, Chaps. 7-10, J.J. Stimson. (To 
be continued.) 

THE Tracepy: Sone. Charles Edwin Markham. 

Beccars. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., 15 Bedford Street, Street. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 


. MENT.—It is impossible to overestimate the 
benefits these effective remedies have conferred on 
mankind, and so great has been their :uccess in 
every part of the world that their names have be- 
come ‘familiar in our mouths as household words” 
as ready remedies fur constipation, indigestion, and 
every kind of blood impurity, The action of these 
Pills is essentially that of ‘purifiers of the blood, 
hence they stiike at the root of nearly all the 
diseases to which our flesh is heir, neutralise the ill 
effects of malaria and unhealthy atmospheres, and 
check the onset of fevers, inflammation, and catarrhs. 
The Ointment acts as a detergent and cleansing 
agent, reduces glandular swellings, and quickly heals 
chronic ulcerations, 


Frontispiece. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
The New Edition, in 10 volumes, 
Published in cloth at 10s per vol., offered for 7s 6d. 
Published in ha'f-morocco at 153 per vol., 
offered for lls 3d. 

Postage, 9d extra. Vol. I. ready MARCH Ist. 
A. WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), 

18 Giacechurech Street, London, E.C. 
Prospectus free on application. 


RAYERS for ONE and ALL. With 
Bible Readings and Numbers chosen from 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern.”” For Family U:ze. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Sqnara, W.C. 


Just published, price 1s ; by post, 1s 43d. 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1888, 
London: Macmitrtan & Co. Manchester: J. CORNISH. 


Just published, price 61; per post, 7d. 
ABOUR and INDEPENDENCE; 
or, Profitable Work for thoze in Need of it. 
By A. E. Perris, Assistant-Commissary-General, Ret. 
A Comprehensive Scheme for the Actual Removal of 
Distress arising from Poverty, with a Chapter upon 
our Foreign Population. 
London: Epwarp StanrorD 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
A WILY WIDOW. By 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Anthor of “A Modern 
Greek Heroine,’ &e. 3 vols, 





VIRGINIA PENNANT. By 


the Author cf ‘“‘A Golden Bar,” “ Christina 
North,” &. 2 vols. 





ONLY a CORAL GIRL. By 


GERTRUDE Forpg, Author of “ Driven Before the 
Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 


A FAIR CRUSADER: a 


Story of To-Day. By WitL1au WesTatt, Author 


Just published, 636 pp., 8vo, cloth, 123 6. 
RINCIPLES of CHRISTIANITY: 
being an Essay towards a more Correct Appre- 
hension of Christian Doctrine, mainly Soteriological. 
By James Stuart, M.A. 
Witiiams and Noragate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street. Edinburgh. 


| 

Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shi'ling, | 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and/| ; 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- | BORN in the PURPLE. By 

ful Methcd of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &e. 

London: G@. MitcHeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 

— Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hali | 

ourt. } 


of ‘‘ Larry Lohengrin,” &e. 2 vols. 


A BRETON MAIDEN. By a 


Frencn Lapy, Author of “ Till My Weddirg- 


Day.” 3 vols. 








MAXWELL Fox. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cizarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 23 6d, 5s, 10s, and 183. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 61, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainabie everywhere. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s Gd each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


SOAP.] (SOAP, 


PEA RS 


SOAP.] (SOAP. 
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CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES.—SPECIALITIES. 


—PIANETTE, full compass, check action, trichord treble, 25 to 26 guineas. 
£2 7s 6d to £2 12s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


ALBERT PIANETTE, in Rosewood, Walnut, 


___or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 35 to 40 guineas, _ £3 3s and £3 133 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. _ 








IRON-FRAMED MIGNON COTTAGE, in 


a Walnut, Rosewood, or Ebonised and Gilt Case, | 46 guineas, — £4 4s per per quarter on Three ‘Years’ System. 


IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND. 


Fan Model (registered), in all cases, 75 guineas, £7 78 per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


originated by them, imitated and advertised by many, is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal 
scale only by themselves. Special terms if paid in one or two years, and, if required, this system ex- 
tended to suit the convenience of customers. Full particulars free on application. 


REGENT STREET, W.; MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 


2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


DIRECTORS. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Depruty-CuarrmMan—The Hon, EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A, 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. | Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. | Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M. A. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A, The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. | The ARCHDEAOON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTC DL. | Rev. Canon PROTHERO, = > 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH., M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, 
Rev. ©. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSGN, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. | Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, | Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M. A. 
The DEAN of EXETER. | JOHN CHARLES THYNEE, ‘oie + M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACE 
Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. | The DEAN of YORK 

Puysic1an—Dr. STONE, Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


aie bumebinaneonne JUNE Ist, 1887, 


Accumulated Funds __... dite sve oss ith ove «» =©£3,349,535 
Annual Income ... oes ee ae a on sae 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886s. oes eee ena 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Absolute Security. 2, Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
4 ec Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits ———, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 




















pages 
| AGE. j #8. d. AGE, | £38. d. 
25 | 20 1 8 25 1461 8 
30 238 4 | 30 18 10 10 
35 | 2610 0 | | 35 | 21 4 2 
40 | ee ae 40 2417 6 
45 | 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
(50 43.13 4 50 3419 2 











Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been negle cted and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. ‘To open the bottie, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the is singlass. Sold by all Chemists, Qe 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newberry and Sons, 1 “King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


use LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


COLDS 














THE SECOND EDITION OF THIS 
POPULAR STORY OF IRISH LIFE Ig 
NOW READY. 


ET HN E: 


Being a Truthful Historie of the Great and Final 
Settlement of Ireland by Oliver Cromwell, and 
certain other Noteworthy Events, from the 
Journals of Ethne (‘Connor and of Roger 
Standfast, Captain in the Army of the 
Commons of England. 


Edited by Mrs. M. FIELD, 
Author of ‘‘ Mixed Pickles,” &c, 


With Etched Title and Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 63, 


“This is, without exaggeration, one of the most 
beautiful stories of ancient Irish life that has ever 
come under our notice. The character of Ethne is qa 
masterpiece.” —Public Opinion, 

“The interest of the story is admirably kept up 
from beginning to end.’’—S/andard. 

‘Mrs, Field has produced a very attractive and 
interesting book.’’—Guardian, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


THE PARISH GUIDE. 


A Complete Handbook, giving Information con- 
cerning every kind of Parochial Institution 
and Organisation, in both Town and 
Country Parishes, for the use of Clergy 
and Lay-Helpers. 

Edited by the Rev. THEODORE JOHNSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Clergyman’s Ready Reference 

gister,’’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 63. 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


READY ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27rx. 
Demy 8vo, 565pp., price 16s. 


EMIN PASHA IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS. 


Collected and Annotated by Dr. SCHWKEINFURTH, 
Dr. RATZEL, Dr. G. on and 
Dr. FELKIN. 

Translated from the German by Mrs. FELKIN, with 
Life and Introduction specially written fur the 
English Edition by Dr. FELKIN. 
Illustrated with 2 Portraits and a Large-Scale Map, 
showing Emin Pasha’s oo —- 

y E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G 

Extract rich the Times, February 18th, 1888 :— 
“Tbe volume is a record of the highest type of ex- 
ploring work. There is nothing trivial in the whole 
volume, and although it contains few incidents of 
adventure, every page abounds with interest. The 
book should take rank with Schweinfurth’s ‘ Heart 
of Africa.’ It will show how great a man in many 
ways we have in Emin Pasha.”’ 


GEORGE PHILIP and SON. 


London: 32 FLEET STREET, 
wemnninehd CAXTON BUILDINGS. 





Price 33 6d, crown 8vo, cloth, 
4 THICS and THEOLOGY. Papers 
and Discourses in Aid of Spiritual Morality and 
Iutelligent Faith. By Henry Foorman, M A,, Vicar 
of Nocton, Author of “ Reasonable Apprehensions, * &c. 
“Mr. Footman seems to us to have the soundest 
possible conception of the true relation between ethics 
and theology...... A book which indicates the deepest 
convictions of ® genuine Christian who finds his 
theology the only key to the realities of life.’— 
Spectator, 
London: F, Noraate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Price 1s 64; cloth bound, 2s, 
ANSELMI (Arch. Cant.) CUR 
e DEUS HOMO. 
London: F. NorGate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Svo, price 12s 6d, SECOND EDITION. 
EVELATION and MODERN 
) THEOLOGY CONTRASTED; or, the Sim- 
plicity of the Apostolic Gospel Lemonstrated. By the 
Rey. C, A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 


By the Same, FOURTH EDITION, 8vo, price 12s 6d. 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED in 
RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT. 
“ By far the most weighty volume on the Christian an 
Evidences which we bave read for some years.’ 
Spectator. 








Also, by the Same, THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: an 


Examination of the Internal Evidence for our 
Lord’s Divine Mission, 


London: F. NORGATE, 7 King St., Covent Garden, 








1s, post-free. 


Hi virsovr « TONSILS CURABLE 
WITHOUT CUTTING. By Grorar Moore, 

London: James Epps and Oo., 48 Thread- 
a Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Contents for MARCH, 1888. 

1, From Moor Istes. By Jessie Fothergill, Author 
of “The First Violin,” &c.—Part II. Chaps. 
1-3, 

2, Horace WALPOLE AND MADAME DU DEFFAND. 

3. MONSIEUR LE CURE, 

4, LAMENT FOR A MOCKING-BIRD. 

5, SCHOPENHAUER AND HIS MOTHER. 

6, Loyatty Grorak. By Mrs, Parr, Author of 
‘Dorothy Fox,” &c. Chaps. 35-38, 

7. THE LAKES. 

8, Face TO Face. 

9, IDYLLE A Devx. 

10, THE ROGUE, W. E. 


By Norris, Author of 
** Mdlle. de Mersae,’’ &c. 


Chaps, 9-11, 





NOW READY, THE NEW EDITION OF 


THE CHANNINGS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d, neatly bound in scarlet 
cloth. The Eightieth Thousand. 


Uniform with the above. 
THE TWO-HUNDREDTH THOUSAND OF 


EAST LYNNE. 


Also by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


The LAST of the VALOIS: 


and the Accession of Henry of Navarre, 1559-1589. 

By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson, In 2 

vols. large crown 8vo, with Portraits on Steel, 24s. 

‘Pleasantly and clearly written, and is very likely 

to inoculate its readers with an appetite for reading 

French history, one of the highest of literary 
pleasures.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and 
REMINISCENCES of Sir DOUGLAS FORSYTH, 
K.C.8.1., C.B. Edited by his Daughter, Erne. 
ForsytH. In demy 8vo, with Portrait on Steel, 
and Map, 12s 6d. 

“The volume forms an extremely interesting, in- 
structive, and useful record of a typical English life.” 
—Record. 

“ A worthy record of a career spent in furthering 
the interests of social and moral civilisation.’’— 
Morning Post. 


The COURT and REIGN of 


FRANCIS the FIRST, KING of FRANCE, By 
JULIA ParvorE. A Fine New Edition, in 3 vols 
demy 8vo, with numerous Lllustrations on Steel, 


23, 


WORD-PORTRAITS of 


FAMOUS WRITERS, from the Pages of Contem- 
porary Authors. Kdited by MABEL E, WorTon. 
In large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE OTHER 
GIRLS.” 


ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,’’ ‘‘ Wee Witie,’”’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WHICH SHALL IT BE?” 


A LIFE INTEREST. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “The Wooing o’t,’’ “ Her Dearest Foe.” 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HIS COUSIN BETTY. By 


Miss F. M. Pearp, Author of “* Near Neighbours,”’ 
&e. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“* Betty’ is Miss Peard’s best character, certainly 
she is her most finished portrait.’’—Academy. 


YOUNG MISTLEY. A New 


Novel. In 2 vols. crown 8voe. 

“The characters are well drawn, and in effective 
contrast one with the other...... A graceful and 
pleasing story, with an attractive heroine and a 
gallant hero,”’—Athenwum, 

“*Young Mistley’ is the work of an apparently 
newauthor. It is highly promising, the writing being 
correct, pleasant, and humorous, and the people por- 
trayed with unusual skill.’’—Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


On the 28th inst. will be published, the NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 
price 12s 6d. 


O U R RIVE R: 


Personal Reminiscences of an Artist’s Life on the River 
Thames. 
By G. D. LESLIE, R.A. 
Containing all the Original Illustrations by the Author, H. S. Marks, R.A., and 


F. Walker, A.R.A.; with several others, entirely new, by the Author, Briton Riviere, 
R.A., and F, Walker, A.R.A. : 





London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





On the 28th inst. will be published, the SECOND VOLUME, price 13s 6d, of 


MR. PUNCH’S VICTORIAN’ ERA: 


An Illustrated Chronicle of Fifty Years of the Reign of 
her Majesty the Queen. 


Containing 320 Cartoons from Punch, bordered by a connected Descriptive Com- 
mentary. In royal quarto, very elegantly bound in fine cloth, with Frontispiece 
Portrait of John Tenniel. 


“This chronicle must have a place amongst standard books.”— Spectator. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





VOLS. I. and II. NOW READY. 











To be completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 10s 6] each. 


THE 


HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE 


EDITED BY 
HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


With NOTES and INTRODUCTIONS to each Play by F. A. MARSHALL and other Shakespearian 
Scholars, 


And nearly 600 ILLUSTRATIONS by GORDON BROWNE. 


* Edited in a really good workmanlike manner, and beautifally printed. Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustra- 
tions are amongst the most perfect things of the kind that we have ever seen,’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


“This handsomely printed edition aims at being popular and practical, and will win public recognition 
by its unique and serviceable qualities.’’—Spectator. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW FOR MARCH, 
Which will be Published on TUESDAY, the 28th instant, will contain Papers on :— 

DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE: A REPLY. By Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT. 


PLAIN FACTS ABOUT IRELAND. By the Hon. GEORGE C. BRODRICK, Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford. 
&e., &e. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


“ILLUSTRATIONS ” COMPANY, Limited, 


FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, Managing Director. 


ONE OF THE MOST PROMISING LITERARY AND ARTISTIC VENTURES OF THE DAY. 








First IssvE OF 
1,000 (Preferential) Shares of £10 each 
now being subscribed for. 


Prospectuses and Subscription Forms on application, by letter, to the SECRETARY, 





“Tilustrations ” Company, 1 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 
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DWARD THRING MEMORIAL FUND. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE, 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Earl of Dysart. 

The Earl of Portsmouth. 

The Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

Lord Hobhouse, 

Lord Thring. 

The Right Reverend Bishop Mitchinson. 

The Chairman of the Uppingham Trustees. 

The Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Principal of Hertford College, Oxford. 

The Vice-Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 

The Head-Master of Eton. 

The Head-Master of Harrow. 

The Head-Muaster of Tonbridge 

The Head-Master of Galveniny College School. 

The Head-Master of Uppingham. 

The Head-Master of Winchester. 

The Head-Mistress of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

The Head-Mistress of the — London Collegiate School. 


&e. 

At a meeting of the General Coumnittes on January 24th, it was resolved that 
the Fund should be applied first to the erection of some monumental Memorial 
of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, and to carrying out some one of the dis- 
tinctive views on education held by him, 

The following gentlemen have been appointed a Sub-Committee :— 

George Borthwick, Esq., 2 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 

Rev. J. W. Cartmell, Christ College, Cambridge. 

A. P. Eccles, Esq., Oak Hill, Roby, Lancashire. 

M. O. Fitzgerald, Esq. 3 Cork Street, London, W 

Rev. J. Jacob, Whitewell Rectory, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Rev G. H. Mullins, Uppingham. 

R. L. Nettleship, Esq., Balliol College, Oxford. 

W. Orford, Esq., 87 ountain Street, Manchester. 

F. Storr, Esq., 49 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 
. C. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Uppingham. d 

JOHN E. HARMAN, KEsq., 3 Harcourt Buildings, 

Temple, London, E. C. 

Subscriptions may be paid’ to the Treasurer of the Fund, the Rev. G. H. 
MULLINS, West Deyne, Uppingham. Cheques to be crossed ‘to the Stamford, 
Spalding, and Boston Banking Company, Uppingham. 

Subscriptions will also be received by any member of the Sub-Committee. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to either of the HONORARY 
SECRETARIES, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


Hon. Secretaries. 





74 








ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 

The GREAT BRITISH PORTRAITISTS, Reynolds, Lawrence, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hoppner, Morland, selected by the late G. W. Reed, from proofs in the 
British Museum, and reproduced by the Autotype process, 

The LIBER STUDIORUM. ’ —aaanone in Autotype from choice proofs lent by 
the Rey. Stopford Brooke 

The ART of FRANCE ScO BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. With Notes and 
Memoir by Louis Fagan, 

The GOOD SHEPHERDS “CHRIST and PETER. Autotypes of two noble 
Drawings by Frederick Shields, 

The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR. Autotypes from the Car- 
toons for the Frescoes in South Kensington Museum, by Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 

FREE BY POST. 


** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’? A Pamphlet, 32 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. Sent free 
by post on application to 


THE AU TO T YX 2 B COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
UpreaAM, AND Co.'s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
saisennitlinn 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure natettans Advertisements nit reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the vininmmnamtin 1 Hratlington Street, oh Sivan, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ** THE SPECTATOR.” 








Yearly. a. Quarterly. 

Including postage to any ~— of the United rly. 
Kingdom ... £1 8 6 me 8 4020 7 2 

Secale postage to any of the Australasia an 
Colonies, America, France, Germany : 10 C000 38) S.nnvO 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &e. .. oa Bae On a... 2 eo 0 8 2 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

sabspabsnvudspnavpssnnbhpobeseseanes £10 10 0] Narrow Column..........s000e0 £3 10 6 
H: Alf. Page.. bipospe 5 5 0} Half-Column .., . 115 0 
ROE OO PAE ALD evi hnarcnsanceussasviset 212 6] Quarter-Column...............++ wa Cae 





Six lines eo under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





Sixpence Monthly, Beautifully Illustrated. 


GOOD WORD S., " 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of her Majesty’s Chaplains, 
Contents ror MARCH. 

The Weaker Vessel.—IX-XII. 

By D. Curist1r Murray, Author of “ Old Blazer’s Hero,’ &c, 
Darwinism as a Philosophy.—I. 

By the Duke of ARGYLL. 
The Wonders of the Spring. 

By the Rev. J. G. Woop. 
On Children.—III. 

By the BisHor of RocHEsTErR. 
Vignettes of a Northern Village.—I. 

By Mary LrnsxItt, Author of ‘‘ In Exchange for a Soul,’”’ &c. 
‘*Our Mothers and Girls.” 

By the Countess of ABERDEEN, 
Through Hudson’s Bay to Winnipeg.—III. 

By A. H. Marxuam. 
On the Culture of the Senses.—II. 

By Jean INGELOW. 
Notre Dame. 

By Mosse MacDona.p. 
Saved as by Fire.—VII.-X. 

By E. M. Marsu, Author of ‘ Edelweiss,” ‘* Marah,”’ &c, 
Spring Winds. 

By ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
In a London Square. 

By R. RicHarpson, 
Sunday Readings for March. 

By the Eprror. 

And Illustrations by Whymper, G. Seymour, A. Barraud, G. Morton, &c, 


ISBISTER and CO. (Limited), 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


A Magazine for Family and General Reading. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
The MARCH PART (now ready) contains :— 


By the Author of ‘‘ Bootle’s Baby,” &c. 
Commenced i ta February. 




















PRINCESS SARAH. 


GREAT GRANDMAMMA SEVERN. By Leslie Keith. 

Tue Great YELLOW River Inunpation. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, 
Chinese Map. 

Tuer QuEEN’s Homes. Frogmore House. 

WituraM Barnes. With Portrait. 

AMONG THE IRONWORKERS. By W. J. Gordon. 

Wuat 1s WronG IN THE KitcHEN? By the Author of ** The Occupations of a 
Retired Life.’’ 

Our WHITE DEat Box, AND THE TROUBLE IT GAVE. 

An INSTANCE OF SPECTRAL ILLUSION. 

Notes ON CurRENT SCIENCE, INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 

VARIETIES. Questions for the Ingenious, &c. 


And other interesting Papers. With numerous Engravings, 


With 
By C. E. Pascoe. 


By G. A. Prestwich. 








London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and of all Newsagents. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For MARCH. 





Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


THE British Army.—V. By the Author of ‘“‘ Greater Britain.” 
Tue Stupy oF Enauisu Literature. By Professor Dowden. 
SocrAL PROBLEMS AND REMEDIES. By Archdeacon Farrar. 

Guy DE Maupassant. By Henry James. 

Srate CotonisaTion. By Lord Monkswell. 

HOME-RULE IN THE WESTERN PYRENEES. By Wentworth Webster. 
Domestic SERVICE ANR Democracy, By Edward Salmon. 

Darry Scnoors. By Walter 8S. B. M‘Laren, M.P. 

Mr. HerBeRT SPENCER AS A Moratist. By W.S. Lilly. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


oe 








FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS . 0 wuss ase £7,000,000 z 
CLAIMS PAID 0 ee ans_-9,000,000 





NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of ‘Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. A gents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C, 
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MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS NEW BOOKS. 
THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST. 


Facts, Figures, and Fancies from Transylvania. 


By E. GERARD, Author of “ Reata,” “ Beggar My Neighbour,” &c. 
2 vels., with Map and Illustrations, [Next week, 





This day is published. 


SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. Principal 


Carp, Glasgow. Being the New Volume of “ Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers.” Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d, 


This day is published. 


A TREATISE on MONEY, and ESSAYS on 


PRESENT MONETARY PROBLEMS. By JoserH SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercantile 
Law in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


This day is published. 


ASTORY of ACTIVE SERVICE in FOREIGN 


LANDS. Compiled from Letters sent Home from South Africa, India, and 
China, 1856-1882. By Surgeon-General A. Granam Youne, Author of 
“ Crimean Cracks.’’ Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s 6d. 


This day is published. 
SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Edited from the MSS. of Joun Ramsay, Esq., 
of Ochtertyre. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of “ Life of Admiral 
Lord Keith,”’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 

“‘The Ochtertyre Manuscripts are interesting from the first page tothe last...... 
We have said that this chapter is one of the best; but, after all, it is only one of 
many...... The truth is,the reader may turn to what chapter he will, and wherever 
he pauses be sure of good entertainment......It remains to add that his second 
volume is, if possible, still more entertaining than his first.” —Atheneum, 

“The work is one which will give delight to all Scotsmen and to many English- 
men. It brings before us ‘ good old Scotland,’ with the vividness possible only 
to an acute contemporary.’’—Globe. 

“4 remarkably fascinating work.’’—Warvrington Guardian, 

**No more delightful book of personal reminiscences has been sent out than 
that just edited by Mr. Allardyce from manuscripts prepared by the late John 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre.”’—Glasgow Hera'd. 

“‘'These volumes form the most interesting addition that has for some time 
been made to Scottish social, personal, and anecdotal history.’’—Scotsman. 


This day is published, price 1s. 


The TRUTH about HOME-RULE. Papers 


on the Irish Question. By the Duxe of ArGyLL, Eart of Derby, Lord 
BRAMWELL, Professor VamBERY, Mr. FREDERICK POLLOCK, Mr. PENROSE 
FitzGEraLp, M.P., Marquis of HartInaTon, EARL of SELBORNE, Lord 
Basina, Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, Sir Gtorae BADEN-PowELL, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
Edited by Sir GEoRGE BapDEN- POWELL, K.O.M.G., M.P. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 





GREAT WRITERS. Monthly Shilling Volumes. 
(Cut or uncut edges.) A New Series of Critical Biographies, 
MARCH VOLUME now ready— 
LIFE of BURNS. By Professor Joun Stuart BLAcgIE. 
Already issued— 
LIFE of LONGFELLOW. By Professor Eric S, Ropertson, 
LIFE of COLERIDGE. By Hatt Carne. 
LIFE of DICKENS. By Franx T. Manrziats. 
LIFE of DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By Josepn Knieut, 
LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Colonel F. Grant. 
LIFE of DARWIN. By G. T. Berrany. 
LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Avaustine Brrrett. 
LIFE of THOMAS CARLYLE, By Ricuarp Garnett, LL.D, 
LIFE of ADAM SMITH. By R. B. Ha.panr, M.P. 
LIFE of KEATS. By W. M. Rossertt. 
LIFE of SHELLEY. By W111 Suarpr. 
LIFE of SMOLLETT. By Davin Hannay. 
LIFE of GOLDSMITH. By Austin Dosson. 
LIFE of SCOTT. By Professor Yonar. February Volume. 
Volumes in preparation by Canon VENABLES, JAMES Sime, EpMunpD Gossr, &c. 


LIBRARY EDITION of GREAT WRITERS. Printed on large 
paper of extra quality, in hindsome binding, demy 8vo, price 2s 6d per vol. 


The CAMELOT SERIES. Monthly Shilling 
Volumes. (Cut or uncut edges.) 
JANUARY VOLUME— 
ROBERT BURNS’S LETTERS. 
FEBRUARY VOLUME— 

VOLSUNGA SAGA: the Story of the Volsungs and Niblungs. 
Translated from the Ivelandic by Errikk MAGNUSSON and WILLIAM Morris, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H, HaLLipay SPARLING, 

MARCH VOLUME— 

SARTOR RESARTUS. By Thomas Carlyle. With Introduc- 

tion by Ernest Kuys. [Now ready. 
To be followed by 


SELECT WRITINGS of EMERSON. With Introduction 
by PERCIVAL CHuBB, [ Ready March 24th, 


The CANTERBURY POETS. In Shilling 
Monthly Volumes, Edited by WILLIAM SHARP. 
FEBRUARY VOLUME— 
AUSTRALIAN BaLLADS and RHYMES. 
MARCH VOLUME— 
POEMS by THOMAS MOORE. Edited, with Introduction, 
by Jouy Dorrian. [ Now ready. 
Sound in cloth, uniform in size and style with the ‘‘ C.imelot Series.” Vol, IV. 


= ready February 25th, 
WILSON’S TALES of the BORDERS. Cut edges, ls. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 





CUNIFORM WITH 
“THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY.”] 


Next week (1,230 pp.), 2 vols. medium Syo, 50s. 


THE APOORYPHA. 


WITH AN EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL COMMENTARY, 
AND A REVISION OF THE TRANSLATION. 


By the following Clergy of the Anglican Church :— 

GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinty in the University of 
Dublin, 

Rev. J. H. LUPTON, Submaster of St. Paul’s School. 

Rev. J. M. FULLER, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, King’s Coll., London. 

Rey. C. J. BALL, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 

The Venerable F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S , Archdeacon of Westminster. 

Rey, A. EDERSHEIM, D.D., Grinfield Lecturer on the S2ptuagint in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

The Venerable E. H. GIFFORD, D.D., Archdeacon of London, and Canon of St. 
Paul’s, 

Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, and Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 


Edited by HENRY WACE, D.D., 


Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Principal of 


King’s College, London. 


***The Books called Apocrypha’ formed an integral part of the Authorised 
Version of the Holy Bible in 1611, and it was thought therefore that the design 
of a Commentary on that Version would not ba completely carried out unle:s 
these books received a similar treatment with those which are recognised as 
Canonical, while their inherent interest and importance rendered it desirable 
that the English reader should be furnished with a much more complete edition and 
explanation of them than any he las hitherto possessed. The plan and principles 
of ‘The Speaker’s Commentary’ have been as far as possible adhered to; and it is 
hoped that these volumes will afford the latest information which modern learning 
has supplied on the subject of the Apocryphal books, and will furnish a trast- 
worthy guide in their study.”’"—Dr. Wace’s Preface. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of Industry, 


Talent, and Genius. 6s. {Just published, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. With 


Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 63, 


6s each. 


THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


21s, 73 6d, or 2s 6d, 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated. 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 
LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, the SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A, 6s. 


With Illustrations, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, price 23; or post-free, 2s 6d. 


rIVHE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 1sss, Vorty- 
third Annual Issue, containing full particulars of every Newspaper, Maga- 
zine, Review, and Periodical published in the United Kingdoi, and also the Class 
Papers and Periodicals; an Article on the Newspaper Libel Act, 1831, by W. F. 
Finlason, Esq. ; the Continental, Colonial, Indian and American Papers ; with the 
Newspaper Map and Maps of the World and the Australian Colonies, 
London: C. Mircnetu and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 and 13 Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


PSTtAs 25 and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Contral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.— bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 

comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom, Mild and eqasble tempera- 

ture and absence of all extremes, Visitors received en pensiun., Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 18s. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; 
Or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 


“Mr. Froude’s travels are described delightfully. The beauties of the West 
Indies appealed, of course, with tenfold force to a mind stored like his with 
memories of their eventful story, of Columbus and Drake and Rodney and the 
Buccaneers.” —Guardian, 





CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN 
EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the 
late Cuartes O. F. GREVILL E, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Edited by Henry Reeve, o. B, D.C.L., Corresponding Member of “the 
Institute of France. (8 vols.) Vols. i, and II., crown 8vo, 6s each. 


PUBLIC DEBTS: an Essay on the Science 


of Finance. By Henry C, Apams, Ph.D. of the University of Michigan and 
Cornell University. 8vo, 12s 6d. 

“The study of the principles on which national and local finance should be 
based, especially in its relation to loans, has never been so thoroughly and popu- 
larly dealt with as it is in this book of Dr. Adams’s. The author is clear in style, 
logical in reasoning, and takes a broad common-sense view of the matters which 
he discusses. Asa statement of general principles his book is of = — 

—Scotsman, 


ADDRESSES and LECTURES. By Grorcr 


ALEXANDER MACFARREN, Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge, 
and Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 


price 6s 6d 
BALLADS of BOOKS. Edited by Anprew 
** With those ontward graces dear to book-lovers, this volume has besides the 


Lana. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
more enduring charm given by good taste and the skill of experts used in the 
selection.’’—Scotsman, 


OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through 


FRANCE and ITALY. By Joseru and EnizanetH Robins PEYNELL, 
With a Map and 120 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell, Crown 8vo, cloth or 
vegetable vellum, 6s. 
“ The story is very pleasantly told indeed—with frankness, with brightness, and 
moreover, with comparative brevity. Much of the space in the volume is occupied 
by Mr. Penneli’s very tasteful sketches, which range in size from the vignette to 
the full-page, and in character from the picturesque to the quaint. Always clever 
in composition, they are usually veryjneatly finished, and none are without interest 
of some sort or other.’’—Globe. 


The STORY of CREATION: a Plain Account 


of Evolution. By Epwarp Copp, Author of ‘* The Childhood of the World,” 
&c. With 77 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“There is not a dull page in the whole book...... Whoever wishes to know in 
simple language the gist of all that Darwin, Spencer, Lubbock, and Tylor have 
contributed to the common stock of thought of humanity, as co-ordinated and 
illuminated with endless side-lights of his own and of others by a clear and con- 
cise philosophical thinker, cannot do better than read for himself this admirable 
digest of modern evolutionism.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The ISLAND: an Adventure of a Person of 


Quality. A Novel. By RicHarp WuHiITEING. Crown 8vo, 63, 

** The author’s style has an elegance which gives the best effect to the vigour of 
his thought. Such good work is rare as modern satire goes. The book, though 
grimly humorous on occasion, has the strength which comes of earnestness and a 
touch of the indignation which drove the Roman poet to make verses, Itis a 
powerful book, and should be widely read.’’—Scotsman, 


PROSPERITY or PAUPERISM ? 


Industrial, and Technical Training. 
Brabazon). 8vo, 5s. 


Physical, 


Edited by the Eart of Meaty (Lord 


Thirteenth Thousand, with 138 Illustrations Engraved on Wood, 1 vol. medium 
8vo, price 3ls 6d, cloth, or 40s, half-bound in russia; to be had also in 2 vols., 
price 34s, cloth. 


QUAIN’S DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. 


Including General Pathology, General Therapeuties, Hygiene, and the 
Diseases Peculiar to Women and Children. By Various Writers. Edited by 
RicHarpD Qvain, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Fellow and late Senior Censor of the 


Royal College of Physicians, &c. 
OTHER WORLDS than OURS: the 


Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches, 
By R. A. Proctor. With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The MOON: her Motions, Aspects, Scenery, 


and Physical Condition, By R.A. Procror. With Plates, Charts, Wood- 
cuts, and Lunar Photographs, crown 8vo, 63. 


ASTRONOMY for AMATEURS: a Practical 


Manual of Telescopic Research in all Latitudes, adapted to the Powers of 
Moderate Instruments. Edited by Joun A, WEstTwoop OLIvER, with the 
assistance of numerous Contributors. 





** Messrs, Longmans’ excellent magazine.’’—Saturday Review, 
Now ready, price 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 65—MAROCH. 


ContTENTS. 

Eve. By the Author of ‘‘ John Herring,” “‘ Mehalah,” &c. Chaps, 27-31. 
SUGGESTED PROLOGUE TO A DRAMATISED VERSION OF “SuHE.”’ By H. Rider 

Haggard. 
THe Anatomy or AcTiInG.—III. By William Archer.—(Concluded ) 
Nieut. By K. W. Lummis, 
Duicre. By K. Carmarthen. 
Is CLIMATE CHANGING? By Robert H. Scott. 
UNCLE Pierce, By Charles Blatherwick. Chaps. 4-6. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suip, By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MISS BRETHERTON.” 


Ready this day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


ROBERT ELSMERE, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “Miss Bretherton,” &. 


COMPLETION OF THE POCKET EDITION 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


NOTICE.—This Edition, which comprises 27 
volumes, price 1s 6d each, in half-cloth, cut or uncut 
edges, or 1s in paper cover, is completed by the 
publication, this day, of the volume containing 


DENIS DUVAL; AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 
SKETCHES, AND REVIEWS. 


** The Set of 27 volumes can also be had in 
a handsome Ebonised Case, price £2 12s 6d, 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 57. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for MARCH, containing, among other Articles of Interest :— 
“ UNCLE JOE ” (Conclusion).-—‘‘ SOME CLERICAL REMINIS. 
CENCES.”—“ AFTER WINTER.’ —“ NOTES by a NATURALIST: 
Haunts of the Otler.”—‘‘ A LIFE’S MORNING,” by the AUTHOR 
of ‘‘ DEMOS,” ‘‘THYRZA,” &c., Chaps. 5 and 6; &c., Se. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Books Exchange- 


able by the Library Messengers), from Two Guineas per Annum. 


ALL tue BEST anp MOST POPULAR BOOKS or tut SEASON 


ARE IN CIRCULATION ar MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 








MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many thousand 
Volumes of Standard and other Works withdrawn from circula- 


tion, and now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A Large Assortment of Handsomely Bound Books, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 


PROSPECTUSES AND CLEARANCE LISTS SENT POSTAGE 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIEB’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. FRANCILLON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


KING OR KNAVE? 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


A NEW MILITARY NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


EVERY INCH A _ SOLDIER. 
By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 


‘The story is fu’l of movement, is written with considerable cleverness, and 
will be read with enjoyment.’’— Scolsman. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN'S NEW POEM —Just ready, bound in buckram, 6s. 


THE CITY OF DREAM: 


An Epic Poem. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
With Feentingioes and Vignette by P. Macnab. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW BOOK.—Immediately, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘* All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
With 137 Full-Page Plates and Woodcuts. 
Mr. HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine, Author 


of “A Son of Hagar.” 

“Mr, Hall Oaine will rank with the late Charles Reade and with Mr. Walt er 
Besant. The latter passages of Dan Mylrea’s life, written with Defoe-like sim- 
plicity in his artless journal, have an essential sublimi ty more impressive than 
anything in Victor Hugo. The figure of Dan grows Titanic.” —Illustrated News. 


A NEW DETECTIVE STORY.—Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YARD. 


By H. F Woop. 
“The pioneers of ‘detective fiction’ have in Mr. Wood a formidable rival, and 
should see cause to !ook well to the safety of their laurels. His book is one of the 
best constructed and best-written of this kind that has yet been produced......The 
much-abused words ‘absorbing’ and ‘exciting’ are especially applicable to this 
clever work.”,—Morning Post. _ 





A NEW SPORTING STORY.—Picture cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


A ROMANCE of the QUEEN’S HOUNDS. 


By CHARLES JAMES. 
“A love-story pure and simple, and very bright, pleasant reading... ..Mr. 
James’s style is unmistakably good, and the ‘ Romance’ is well worth buying.’”’— 
Whitehall Review, 


BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK.—Picture boards, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d. 


A PHYLLIS of the Si ERRAS, and A DRIFT 


from REDWOOD CAMP. v Bret Harve. 


Mrs. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. oie Edi tion, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE and 
MISER. By E. Lynn Linton. 
** Paston Carew ’ is a really clever book.”—St. James’s Gazet'e. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 64. 
RED SPIDER. By the Author of “ John 
Herring,” &e. 

* Assuredly the author of ‘ Mehalah’ has surpassed himself in bis fascinating 
story entitled ‘Red Spider.’ It is not alone, as he desires, a transcript from 
Nature, but a bit of Nature’s self. The heroine, Honor Lixmore, is a noble 
specimen of womanhvod...... * Red —— ’ is a delightful novel.”*—Morning Post. 


CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payn, 


Author of “‘ By Proxy,’’ &e. 
“Show Mr. Payn at his best. Not one of these numerous ‘ Glow-Worm Tales’ 
is dull, and all are decidedly clever.”—Saturday Review, 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


1s, Mcnthly. ContTents ror MARCH. 
THE Secret Union. By Justin Freshe. 
GrorGe Evior anp JANE WELSH Car By Annie I, Ireland, 
Domespay Boor, By alex. og nt d, F.S.A 
THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. By Sidney L. ‘Lee. 
MARRIAGE BY Capturr. By J. A Farrer. 
Tue FuNcTION OF THE IMMATERIAL IN NATURAL PHENOMENA. By H. M. 
Goodman. 
A Century or Scenr-Parntina. By W. J. Lawrence. 
AIROPAIDIA. By Andrew 'T. Sibbald. 
ScIENCE Notrs. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. 
TABLE-TaLk, By Sylvanus Urban. 


"> 8 & © & & FF FT &. 


Is, Monthly. Conrents For MARCH. 
Unper-Currents. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” &c. 
ZaRa VaLiis, By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 

Gur Exprctations. By Curtis Yorke. 

A Srory or a Picrure. By Baron Gardiner. 
A GAME OF Quits. by W. J. Lacey. 

A Spot NeGative. By E. W. Hornung. 
Ovurwittrp. By H.I. Arden. 

‘1HE BLACKHALL Guosts. By Sarah Tytler. 
In Favitia, By Sidney R. — 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP. Edited by Dr. J. E. 


Taytor, F.L.S. 4d, Monthly, The MARCH h & is just ready, 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S_ LIST. 


LETTERS OF GENERAL C. G. GORDON 


TO HIS SISTER, 


my A, GORDO N. 
C: own 8yo. [Ready March 6th. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF DEAN CHURCH’S 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
Uniform with the “‘ Collected Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson,’”’ &c. 
In 5 vols. Globe 8vo, 53 each. To be published in Monthly Volumes, 
Vol. I. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Vol. III. ST. ANSELM, 
[Mareh. Vol. IV. SPENSER. 
Vol. II. DANTE, and other Essays, Vol. V. BACON. 


By the EARL of SELBORNE. 


CHURCHES and TITHES, ANCIENT FACTS 


and FICTIONS concerning. By RounpDELL, Eart of Setsorne, Author of 
A a of the Church of England against Disestablishment,”’ &. Crown 
vo, 78 6d. 

The Times says :— Such is the nature and character of this little volume: 
unpretending, learned, accurate, painstaking, impartial. It is a valuable, almost 
necessary supplement to Lord Selborae’s previous work. It will be an aid to the 
ecclesiastical historian ; and, not its least merit, it shows how a scrupulous mind 
prepares itself for engaging in a momentous controversy.’ . 


FOURTH and POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


A DEFENCE of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


against DISESTABLISHMENT. With an Introductory Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By onneninaustie Ear of SELBORNE. 


NE Ww NOVELS. 
PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of “A Roman Singer,” ‘ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘“‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,” &. 3 
vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
The Guardian says:—‘ Paul Patoff’ is undoubtedly a clever story, and a study 
which may be counted original.” 
The Saturday Review says :—“ Altogether, ‘ Paul Patoff’ is one of the freshest 
and most original books that have been published for some time.’ 


The NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 3 


vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d, 

The Times says :—‘ The writer has a command of elegant metaphor, a brilliant 
imaginatio”, and a genius for subjective analysis. But we muy say, on the whole, 
that ‘ The New Antigone’ will succeed, if destined to succeed at all, by the 
striking manner in which daring heresies are brought upon the stage.” 


The SECOND SON. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “The Curate in Charge,” ‘‘ A Country Gentleman,” &c. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
The Morning Post says :—‘' Mrs. Oliphant has never shown her: self more com- 
pletely mistress of herart than in her new novel, ‘The Second Son.’...... The story 
is clever and powerful,” 


FOUR GHOST STORIES. By Mrs. Moles- 


worTH. Cruwn 8vo, 6s. 

The Scottish Leader says :—‘* The stories are very well told. There is enough 
of the uncanny about them to give a pleasant thrill to the reader’s nerves, while 
the supernatural element is not so overdone as to make its unreality palpable...... 
They are vividly told, and attest Mrs. Molesworth’s remarkable range as a 
raconteur.” 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. For the 


Yearl1888. AStatistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised 
World. Revised after Official Returns. Edited byJ.Scotr Kerrie, Librarian 
to the Royal Geographical Society. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 

The Athe N@UM SAYS : :—‘* The book more than keeps up to its high standard of 


excellence.’ 
NEW and POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 63. 


JAMES FRASER, Second Bishop of Man- 


chester : a Memoir, 1818-1885, By THomas Hueues, Q.C. With a Portrait. 


LIFE in COREA. By W. BR. Carles, F.R.G.S., 


H.M.’s Vice-Consul at Shanghai, and formerly H.M.’s Vice- Consul in Corea. 
With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 12s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’ S MAGAZINE, 


. 341, for MARCH, price ls. The Number contains 
ro urIs. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 10-12. 
Tuomas Moore. By George Saintsbury. 
RiguT AND WronG. By Ernest Myers. 
THe BirD OF DAWNING. 
THe SpanisH CoLteGe 1n Botoana. By Edward Armstrong. 
THe REVERBERATOR. By Henry James, Chaps. 3-4, 
Tue DeatH OF CLEOPATRA, 
Tue PROFESSION OF LETTERS. 
EvrorE AND Marocco. By Harold A. Perry. 


perme 


** A Magazine which has no rival in England,” —Times. 


Che English Llustrated Magasine. 


Monthly. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


O.tp Enauisu Hovses.—I. Penuurst. By Miss Balch. With Illustrations. 

EnGuisH Art. By Walter Armstrong. With Illustrations after Cozens, Girtin, 
and Turner. 

Coacuinc Days anp Coacuinc Ways.—‘‘THe Brigaton Roan.” By W. 
Outram Tristram. Witb Illustrations by H. Railton and Haugh Thomson. 


Ap;ear, with other Papers of Interest, in 


The English Lilustrated Magasine 


For MARCH. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 
The Guardian says :—“ It is a capital Magazine for all tables and all times.” 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, 


SECOND EDITION. 


REMINISCENCES of WILLIAM ROGERS, 


Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgite. Compiled by RK. H. Happen, Curate of 
the Same. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

“The record of sustained and noble efforts to help the helpless, to elevate the 
degraded, and to tighten the bonds of acommon sympathy between the benevolent 
rich and the struggling poor......The real interest of the reminiscences is in the 
story of an indefatigable life; but they are rich in good stories well told, and 
are written with quiet sarcasm and quaint humonur.’’—Times, 

“ A fresh, crisply written autobiography, which has something to tell and tells 
it well; which is brimful of shrewd hnmour, practical energy, and cheery hope- 

The interest never flags His great social gifts enliven every chapter 
of the present volume; flashes of dry humour, keen ob ervation, ludicrous 
anecdotes light up its pages.’’—Atheneum, 


The late BISHOP of BRECHIN. 


BISHOP FORBES: a Memoir. By the Rev. 


D. J. Mackey, M.A., late Canon and Precentor of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, 
Perth, Large crown 8vo, with Portrait and Diocesan Map, 7s 64. 
Demy 8v0, 18s. 


MY SAYINGS and DOINGS, with 


REMINISCENCES of MY LIFE. An Autobiography of the Rev. WILLIAM 
Quzxett, M.A, Rector of Warrington. With Illustrations. 


LIFE of Archbishop LAUD. 


WILLIAM LAUD, sometime Archbishop of 


Canterbury: a Study. By ArtHurR CHRISTOPHER Benson, B.A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. With Portrait of the Archbishop after the Painting 
by Vandyck, in Lambeth Palace. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“Mr. Benson has succeeded in giving a vivid portrait of the Archbishop 
the way in which the porsonality of Laud is brought out in these pages we have 
nothing but praise.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
An interesting and valuable book.’’"—Manchester Exvaminev. 


Professor DOWDEN’S NEW BOOK. 


TRANSCRIPTS and STUDIES. By Edward 


Dowpen, LL.D, Professor of English Literature in the University of Dublin. 
Large post 8vo, 12s, 

“Tn the essays reprinted from many sources that make up Professor Dowden’s 
‘Transcripts and Studies’ there is sufficient kinship of style and subject to 
render their collection desirable and advantageous. Whcther they treat of 
Elizabethan and modern poetry, or deal with the literary and artistic tendencies 
of our times, it is the poetic aspects of literature that most engage Mr. Dowden’s 
thoughtful and sympathetic criticism.” —Saturday Review. 

“ Professor Dowden’s volume is full of pleasant, useful, and interest’ng matter, 
written in clear and forcible English.’’-—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Mr. EDMUND GURNEY’S NEW BOOK. 


TERTIUM QUID: Chapters on Various 


Disputed Questions. By EpmMunD GuRNEY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 
** He shows perfect knowledge of the subject under discussion, perfect mastery 
of dialectical fence, perfect gool temper and good taste. To all who enjoy an 
exhibition of fine intellectual sword-play, the spectacle must be exhilarating.””— 


Academy, 
ST. KITTS, BARBADOS, DEMERARA, TRINIDAD, &c. 


DOWN the ISLANDS: a Voyage to the 


Caribbees. By Witiiam AGNEW Paton. With 15 Full-Page Illustrations 
and 53 Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by M. J. Burns. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, 16s, 

“ He writes in the highest spirits from beginning to end He ‘made friends’ 
with every one he came across, including ‘ the nigger’ generally He diligently 
studied statistical accounts of the islands, and steers most judiciously between 
their discrepancies. The result is an excellent, and on the whole trustworthy, 
sketch of the history and resources of the Caribbean Is'ands. He went there 
‘ without prejudice,’ and looked persistently on the happier aspect of every- 
thing.”’—Academy. 

Lord RONALD GOWER’S NEW BOOK, 


BRIC-a-BRAC; or, some Photo-Prints, 


illustrating Art Objects at Gower Lodge, Windsor. Described by Lord RonaLp 
Gower, F.8.A., a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. Super-royal 8vo, 
with 45 Illustrations, buckram, 15s; Persian leather binding, 21s, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The STORY of the PSALTERS: a History 


of the Metrical Versions of Great Britain and America, from 1549 to 1885. By 
Henry ALEXANDER GLASS. 
Crown 8vo. 


The SERPENT of EDEN: a Philological 


and Critical Essay on the Text of Genesis iii. and its Various Interpretations. 
By J. P. Vat p’Eremao, D.D. (Immediately. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


IXORA: a Mystery. 





NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


HIS HERITAGE. 


By LINDA GARDINER. 


II. 
By VIRTUE of HIS OFFICE. 


By ROWLAND GREY. 


IIL, 
HOME AGAIN. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 





TRENCH, & COS LIST. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The GEOLOGICAL HISTORY of PLANTS. 


Ry Sir J. Wittram Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., &. Crown 8yo, with 
Illustrations, 53, 


Feap. 8vo, 33 61. 


The CHURGRESS. By ‘The Pri,” Author 


of * The Life of a Prig.” 

“The book is clever and droll in its comic exposition of Anicanism from a 
Catholic point of view, and has plenty of those delicately sm ort itts which have 
gained the former productions of this author their popularity.”’—Qeotsman, 

~ 


Crown 8vo, 43 61. 


a} 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. By thesitev. M. 


Kavurmann, M.A., Author of “Socialism: its Nature, its. ers, and its 
lemedies Considered,” and ‘‘ Utopias; or, Schemes of Sige Improvement 
from Sir Thomas More to Karl Mars.”’ we” (Immediately, 


Crown 8vo. 


The NEW SOCIAL ORDER. 


Forpyce, M.A., Author of “ Aspects of Scepticism.” 


By John 


(Immediately. 


Crown 8vo, €s. 


The MORALITY of NATIONS: a Study in 


the Evolution of Ethics. By Hcau Tayrtor. 
** Valuable contribution to philosophic research The book is clcs2ly reasoned 
and full of interest for students of humanity.” —Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HOME-RULE and STATE SUPREMACY ; 


or, Nationality Reconciled with Hmpire. An Hssay, Introductory and Ex- 

planatory, with the Draft of a Bill further to Amend the Act of Union, and 

Provide for the Federal Government of Ireland. By Witttam Diasy 
Srymoonr, Q.C., LL.D., Recorder of Newcastle-npon-Tyne. 

** An honest attempt to reconcile the differences between Unionists and Home. 

rulers...... In these times, all definite and clear suggestions are valuable, and this 

latest scheme of Home-rule may be read with considerable interest.’’—Scotsman, 


Prebendary REYNOLDS’S NEW BOOK. 


The WORLD to COME: Immortality a 


Physical Fact. By Joserpn Witt1amM ReyNno.ps, M.A., Rector of SS. Aune 
and Agnes with St. John Zachary, Gresham Street, City, Prebondary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Author of ‘The Supernatural in Nature,” ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Miracles, ‘‘ The Mystery of the Universe.’ Crown 8yvo, cloth, 63, 


NEW ani CHEAPER EDITION. 


The SERVICE of MAN. An Essay towards 


the Religion of the Future. By James Cotrsr Morison, Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“ A very vigorous book, which will make a sensation, and a sensation of a 
highly complicated kind.’’—Spectator, 
**Mr. Morison has a literary style of much merit, and a power of grave and 
sustained e'oquence,”’—Edinburgh Review, 
*€ The book deals with some of the profoundest problems of the time, and in a 
tone befitting the gravity of the themes,”—Athenaum, 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


ETHICAL FORECASTS : 


Wituram F, REVELL, 


Essays. By 


Small crown 8vo, 2s, 


MATTER and ENERGY: are there Two 


Real Things in the Physical Universe? Being an Examination of the Funda- 
mental Conceptions of Physical Science. By “B. L. L.” 


“The work of a man conversant with the data of the problem he aims to solve» 
and is written with considerable ability.’’—Academy. 

“ By an argument which is well worthy of attention, he seeks to show that all 
matter of which we have any knowledge, is merely a manifestation of energy, and, 
in fact, that matter is moribund, and energy ‘the real thing of the future.’...... 
The little book is very readable.”—Svotsman, 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


Are FOREIGN MISSIONS DOING ANY 
GOOD? An Inquiry into the Social Effects of Christian Missions. Cloth, 1s. 
* A very useful treatise......The writer deals powerfully with the most common 
and specious objection to supporting missionary organisations,”’—Record, 
Price 6d. 


The GREAT IMPERIAL DANGER. An 
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